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A Christmas Carol 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palmtree and vine; 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright: 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
For the -Christchild who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 
The angels who welcome Him sing from the height, 
“In the city of David, a King in His might.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 

Christ's pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of sin, 

Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ's love of the light, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


So the stars of the midnight which compass us round 

Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet sound, 

And cry, “Look! The earth is aflame with delight. 

O sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 
Worip AFFairs welcomes all constructive comments and 
proposals for world order and peace. It neither spomsors nor 


censors any of the views expressed by the writers. 


























THE LONG RANGE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
RESPECTING THE UNITED NATIONS 


BY AMOS J. PEASLEE 


An international lawyer. President of the American Peace Society 


Senator Austin, in his address before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 31st, 1946, announced a “long range 
policy—speaking for the United States” respecting ultimate ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. 

He pointed out that the General Assembly at present is a 
“deliberative” and “not a legislative body,” yet he referred to it 
as a “governmental entity.” The present structure of the organiza- 
tion provides, he said, the “basis for a lasting peace during which 
all nations can,.we hope, work together toward transforming the 
kind of world we have today into a true world society for to- 
morrow.” 

Whether “the Charter and the institutions of the United Na- 
tions reflect the greatest common denominator of agreement now 
realizable,” as he also said, is a question on which there is not 
entire agreement. ‘The progress of the organization within the 
limitations of its present powers is, however, impressive. No 
second-rate men have been sent as representatives to it. Although 
it lacks the power to define and declare legislatively what shall 
constitute international law, though its enforcement facilities are 
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tenuous and its judicial organ is as yet untried, its deliberations 
have deserved and received respect and applause in all nations. 

That condition of affairs can continue for a limited period, 
but ultimately the Union must possess and exercise very concrete 
powers. Otherwise, the fate which befell the League of Nations 
of diminishing influence might easily threaten again. 

It is important that the “long range policy” be not too long or 
too leisurely in execution, though the fear of atomic destruction is 
less likely to influence Charter changes than well reasoned desires 
to create a permanent and sound constitutional structure. 






























PROGREsS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 





Since the San Francisco Conference in the Spring of 1945, and 
under the guidance of the Preparatory Commission which met in 
London in November and December, 1945, all six “principal or- 
gans” of the United Nations except the Trusteeship Council have 
been created. Their personnel has been chosen, and they have 
embarked upon the execution of the responsibilities entrusted to 
them by the Charter. 

A permanent site for the World Capital is in process of selection 
to replace ultimately the temporary headquarters originally em- 
ployed at Hunter College, New York City, and the facilities now 
in use at Lake Success, Long Island, and on Flushing Meadows 
in New York. A sub-committee of the Committee of the As- 
sembly having charge of this matter visited during November, 
1946, the cities of Philadelphia, San Francisco and Boston, as 
well as sites in the vicinity of New York. 

A budget of some $25,000,000 has been projected for present 
purposes, This is considerably larger than any ever adopted by 
the old League of Nations, though it represents but a modest be- 
ginning for an organization which should be responsible for im- 
portant functions in the field of government upon a world level. 

The Security Council was established in January, 1946. By 
the 7th of August it had held 52 meetings. Much of its time was 
occupied by matters relating to credentials and questions of pro- 
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cedure, particularly in debates as to what constitute “procedural 
matters” under Article 27 (2) of the Charter on which there is 
no “veto” right, and what constitute “other matters” under Article 
27 (3) on which there is a “veto” right in the permanent mem- 
bers.’ 

The Security Council also discussed the so-called “Iranian 
question,” relations between France and Syria and Lebanon, and 
the presence of British troops in Greece and Indonesia. It dis- 
cussed a definition of conditions under which the International 
Court of Justice shall be open to states not parties to the Statute 
of the Court. It considered and approved applications for member- 
ship from Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden, and rejected applica- 
tions from Albania, Mongolia, Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Por- 
tugal. An application from Siam was deferred at Siam’s request 
until adjournment of a territorial dispute with France. The 
three applications which the Security Council approved went for- 
ward to and were approved by the General Assembly. 

The Secretary-General in his Report of June 30, 1946, said 
that the Security Council had up to that time “dealt with six con- 
crete issues relating to the maintenance of peace and security.” 
It is fair to observe, however, that none of the matters discussed 
reached a stage where there was any serious test of the efficacy of 
the procedures of the Security Council contemplated in the 
Charter. 

The Military Staff Committee has been active and is endeavor- 
ing to prepare the basis for the agreements projected under Article 
47 of the Charter relating to a system of military enforcement 
at the constant disposal of the Security Council. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, another body of vital importance to the 
Security Council, is also dealing with important proposals relating 
to the preservation of world peace. 

The General Assembly held its inaugural meeting on the first 
of January, 1946. It is well advanced into the second part of its 


1The term “veto” does not appear in the actual wording of these Sections of 
the Charter. 
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first year of regular sessions. It has selected a Secretary-General, 
provided. for immediate budgetary and financial requirements, 
elected non-permanent members of the Security Council, members 
of the Economic and Social Council, and Judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and has adopted a number of important 
resolutions. The agenda for the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly which convened on October 23, 1946, in- 
cluded a total of 53 items. 

The work of transferring certain of the activities and assets of 
the old League of Nations to the United Nations involved a task 
which has been met and performed with ability and despatch. 

Draft agreements have been negotiated for the purpose of 
bringing four “specialized agencies,” the International Labor 
Office, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Fund, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and the International Civil Aviation Organization into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations in accordance with Articles 57 
and 63 of the Charter. 

The Economic and Social Council began its existence on 
January 25, 1946, and held meetings extending into June. A 
World Health Conference was called upon the initiative of the 
Economic and Social Council. A permanent World Health Or- 
ganization was projected and a draft constitution for it was pre- 
pared by a technical preparatory committee in April. The Health 
Conference was attended not only by delegates from 51 nations 
but also by unofficial observers from 15 non-member countries 
and from the Allied Control authorities in Germany, Japan and 
Southern Korea. 

Preparations are in progress for an International Trade Con- 
ference by a committee now meeting in London, acting under the 
supervision of the Economic and Social Council. A suggested 
Charter for this body was drafted by the Department of State of 
the United States. There will probably be further meetings in 
Geneva early in 1947 relating to this project. 

It will be remembered that the plan for creation of the Trustee- 
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ship Council under Chapter XIII of the Charter requires, pre- 
liminarily, the placing of territories under trusteeship and the 
designation of their administering authorities. After that the 
Trusteeship Council is to be created with equality of membership 
between the states administering trust territories and those not 
having such responsibility. Permanent members of the Security 
Council are to have automatic membership in the Trusteeship 
Council. 

An invitation was sent out in February, 1946, by the General 
Assembly to states which are administering mandated territories 
to negotiate agreements for the placing of such territories under 
the trusteeship system. Prior to the opening of the General Assem- 
bly on October 23, 1946, agreements had been proposed by the 
French Government for the transfer of two African territories 
mandated to France—Togoland and Cameroons—to the trus- 
teeship system. The British Government had also offered to 
transfer to the trusteeship system British mandated Togoland, 
British mandated Cameroons and British mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika. The Australian Government made similar proposals 
respecting the mandated territory of New Guinea. After the 
Assembly opened additional proposals were made by the United 
States of America respecting former Japanese mandates, by South 
Africa regarding German territory in West Africa mandated 
after World War I, and by New Zealand regarding the man- 
dated territory of Western Samoa, and by the Belgian Govern- 
ment regarding the mandated territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

The undramatic but important function of public registration 
of international treaties, begun under the League of Nations, is 
being carried forward by the United Nations, five treaties and 
agreements having been filed with it up to the middle of August, 
1946. 

In all of these activities the United Nations has presumably 
been not unaware of the existence before its creation of more than 
a hundred other international organizations which in various 
specific fields were also performing functions of a governmental 
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character. There is obviously a broad opportunity for the United 
Nations to correlate what is worth preserving of these now dis- 
jointed and frequently overlapping bureaus into a united systematic 
whole. 

In the first report of the Secretary-General, which was dated 
June 30, 1946,” a note of warning was issued respecting the in- 
adequacy of the present United Nations structure. It was perhaps 
prophetic of the need for the “long range policy” which Senator 
Austin announced in his address before the Assembly on October 
31, 1946. Secretary-General Lie said in his report: 

“While the United Nations must take responsibility for its success 
or failure to fulfill its functions as laid down in the Charter, it cannot 
properly be held responsible for inability to achieve goals which, by the 
terms of the Charter, may not be within its reach... . 

The United Nations is no stronger than the collective will of the 
nations that support it. Of itself it can do nothing.” 

This seems all too true. The United Nations is still another 
league with little power in its own right. It behooves all thinking 
men and women to direct constructive attention to the constitu- 
tional steps which may become necessary. Such studies will not 
endanger the success of the organization as it now exists. Indeed 
its success, if not its very life, may depend upon the solution of 
constitutional problems which obviously now confront it. 


































DEsIRABLE CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN THE ORGANIZATION ba 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
There are, I suggest, two basic problems which must be faced 
and surveyed: 
(1) A Bill of Rights for nations and individuals, and a defini- 
tion of powers of the United Nations 
There must be—with regard to the relations between nations 
and individuals on the one hand, and the United Nations on the 
other—a better delineation of their respective rights and powers. 
Such provisions now exist in substantially all constitutions of other 


2Document No. A/65. 
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governmental organizations. They are the sine qua non for a 
willingness on the part of the members of any society to grant 
adequate power to governmental institutions. The present Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United Nations is not facing this 
problem with quite the searching scrutiny which is to be desired. 
That Commission is discussing for the most part provisions which 
it believes should be recommended for inclusion in national con- 
stitutions. ‘That question is of lesser importance. National con- 
stitutions already contain extensive provisions for the protection of 
human rights, as against ational governmental activities. 

The target at which provisions for a “Bill of Rights” in the 
United Nations Charter should be aimed, is protection of the 
members nations and their nationals from undefined power by or- 
gans of the United Nations itself. 

Some friends of the United Nations may shudder a little at this 
suggestion but if they do they will have missed the point of it. 


> 


Restrictions upon, and careful definition of the powers of the 
United Nations are necessary, together with a definition of areas 
of rights of nations and individuals, in order that nations may feel 
safe in granting to the United Nations adequate powers in areas 


in which it should be supreme. 


(2) Legislative power and the “veto” 


It is an obvious corollary of the present structural organization 
of the United Nations that there should be a “veto power” in 
favor of the five large nations which constitute the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

If the Assembly and the Council, or either, possessed legislative 
power there would be even greater reason for such a veto right. 
This argues not, however, any merit for the “veto.” It points 
merely te the inequity of the existing system of representation in 
the Assembly and Council. 

When the Dumbarton Oaks plan was first announced many of 
the best constitutional lawyers in this country pointed out the 
unsatisfactory design of the Security Council. It is a carry-over 
from the Council of the old League of Nations. Its functions are 
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a confusion of quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial ones. The desig- 
nation of five nations by name as “permanent members”’ is itself 
unrealistic, against the background of the fact that at least three 
of the nations which were named as “permanent” Council mem- 
bers in the old League® not only entirely disappeared from that 
category in the swift span of 25 years, but actually became bitter 
enemies of their former allies. A much wiser approach, from the 
standpoint of sound constitutional structure, would have been to 
find a formula for recognizing the fact that there always will be 
wide divergences of populations, power and importance among 
nations, that those divergencies will not remain stationary, and 
that the only way to provide for them with any permanence or 
justice will be by an equitable general voting plan, without men- 
tioning any particular nations by name. 

So long as the principle of sovereign “equality” is distorted into 
requiring equal representation and voting power for a nation of a 
half million or fewer citizens, with nations of several hundred 
times that population and importance, there are only two safe 
alternatives available to the larger nations: either (a) they must 
refrain from conferring any real legislative power upon the 
Assembly and Council, or (b) they must insist upon the retention 
of the veto for some purposes. "To be doubly sure, the more 
powerful nations did both when they met at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The necessity for that choice is much to be deplored. It can be 
avoided only by a revision of the system of representation. The 
sounder plan does not mean that the United States or the Soviet 
Union or the United Kingdom must run the risk of being hope- 
lessly outvoted by India and China. There would be relatively 
little difficulty in finding a formula which would avoid that and 
which would be acceptable both to those two very populous nations 
and also to the very small nations. The only price which would 
probably be asked for approval by other nations of a general voting 
formula acceptable to the United States, the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom as sufficient to protect their relatively im- 


3Japan, Italy and Germany. 
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portant position, would be the willingness on the part of the 
United States and the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom to 
agree to confer upon the Assembly and a reorganized Security 
Council, actual powers to declare what is law in the sphere of 
international relationships. That is no price to pay, for it would 
bring blessings to all concerned. 

“The United States,” Senator Austin says, “hopes that the five 
permanent members may find it desirable at some time in the 
future, in full agreement among themselves and with other mem- 
bers, to support modifications of the unanimity requirement in its 
application of matters arising under Chapter VI.” He says, how- 
ever, that it is opposed to basic amendments at this time. 


THE Present Status oF ““WarR” 


Analyzing what may happen if the larger nations fail in the 
last analysis to agree unanimously upon major issues, Senator 
Austin says: 

“If one of the great powers violates the law of the Charter and the 
law of Nuremberg against aggression, there is, ultimately, only one way 
to enforce the law—and that is by a major war.” 

Further arguing this thesis he says: 

“However, just remember this: that would be equally as true if the 
Charter did not require unanimity in the Security Council. A decision 
involving military measures against one or more of the permanent 
members by other permanent members would not be a decision for 
police action as the Charter contemplates it—it would be a decision for 
war.” 

This line of reasoning would seem still to accept the employment 
of the term “war” as properly descriptive of some breaches of the 
public peace—providing they are sufficiently violent. 

Under a long range policy perhaps the term “war” should be 
replaced for all purposes by such terms as “legal self help” and 
“legal self defense” when resorted to defensively, and by the term 
“police action” when used on behalf of the world community. 
The size of the criminal does not change the nature of the crime. 
Most of us who participated in both World War I and World 
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War II would be unwilling to dignify Germany’s relations to the 
human family in those struggles, by a term which suggests the 
ancient concept of gladiators or duelists of equal social caste. 


THE HisroricaL PosirIon OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


The American Peace Society, oldest among many such or- 
ganizations, has had a distinguished position in the successive steps 
which preceded the creation of the United Nations. Its proposal 
through William Ladd of a Congress of Nations as early as 1832, 
the prophetic writings of Elihu Burritt during the middle of the 
last century, the preparation of Outlines of an International Code 
by a committee headed by David Dudley Field in 1872, the sug- 
gestions made by the Society in 1879 which led to the creation of 
the Pan American Union, its assistance in the establishment of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace—all have reflected courageous leadership 
from which the Society should not shrink today. 

The American Peace Society did not endorse the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. It went on record, before the Covenant 
was finally crystallized in 1919, as doubting the permanence of 
that type of organization, and reaffirmed its belief in a “Congress 
of Nations.” 

May I suggest that The American Peace Society should quick- 
ly welcome a “long range” policy through which the nations, 
working together, may indeed transform “the kind of world we 
have today into a true world society for tomorrow.” 

Eprror’s Note. The American Peace Society is officially rep- 
resented at the General Assembly meetings by President Amos J. 
Peaslee; alternates are A. Curtis Wilgus, Frederic Coudert, 
George Nebolsine and Franklin Dunham. 





THE HOLY CAUSE 


“Oh that I had another life to devote to the holy cause of 
peace!” (WixiiaM Lapp to his friend Asa Cummings, Feb. 3, 
1841.) 
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THE UNITED STATES AND UNITED NATIONS 


A statement of American policy made by Hon. Warren E. Austin* 
to the Assembly of the United Nations on October 30, 1946. 


First PRINCIPLES 


A recurrence to first principles of the United Nations starts with the 
necessity for unity of the large nations on matters essential to the mainte- 
nance of peace among the nations, both great and small. 

I recall to the Assembly that the spirit of unity of the nations which 
become permanent members of the Security Council animated. the nativity 
of the United Nations. The united and co-ordinated action of the great 
powers in winning the war and in generating the principle of an inter- 
national organization for security and peace based on the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving nations both great and small was the travail of the 
United Nations. 

The remedy for the labor pains at Moscow, at Dumbarton Oaks, at 
Yalta and at San Francisco was the unanimity of the great powers. The 
principle of unanimity in essential matters reflects the realities of the 
world as it is today. At the same time it provides the basis for a lasting 
peace during which all nations can, we hope, work together toward trans- 
forming the kind of world we have today into a true world society for to- 
morrow. Certainty of abolition of war depends upon co-operation by all 
countries competent to wage war. 

The United Nations was created with the purpose of making it un- 
necessary for the civilized world to resort again to the ultimate sanction of 
war against an aggressor, with all its bloody sacrifices and terrible costs 
to humanity. Toward the fulfillment of this purpose the Security Council 
has been assigned a limited part of the responsibilities placed upon the 
United Nations by the Charter. 

Let me remind you that Article 1 of Chapter 1 of the Charter lists 
four purposes of the United Nations and of these the primary responsibility 
for only the first—to maintain international peace and security—rests with 
the Security Council. 

The other purposes as stated by the Charter are: 

“To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

“To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

“To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of these common ends.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


The primary responsibility for the fulfillment of these other purposes 
rests with the other organs of the United Nations, the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Secretariat and 


*Chairman of American Delegation to the General Assembly. 
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the specialized agencies related to the central organization. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice has the responsibility of applying international law 
established by the United Nations Charter and in other ways and as it is 
progressively extended by the nations in the new agreements they will reach 
through the continuing use of all the other organs of the United Nations. 

These are the tasks of building the basis for a peaceful world society— 
the political basis, the economic basis, the social and cultural basis, the 
basis of knowledge and understanding, the basis of law. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Of all the institutions of the United Nations the General Assembly is by 
its constitutional functions and its potentialities the most important. It has 
responsibilities for carrying out all the purposes of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly is the supereme deliberative body of the world 
community. Although it is not a legislative body enacting laws which must 
be obeyed by the member states, it exercises great responsibilities and 
wields great power. 

The Assembly is responsible for carrying out the organization of the 
United Nations as laid down by the Charter. It has already accomplished 
at the first part of this session many of these organizational tasks. 

The Assembly also has the power of the purse. This is a vital power in 
any governmental entity. Its control of the budget will become more signifi- 
cant as the activities of the United Nations are increased by the addition 
of new functions and the expansion of existing programs. 

The General Assembly wields power primarily as the voice of the con- 
science of the world. Its recommendations have behind them the intangible 
force of the international community. The peace-loving states which are 
members of the United Nations will not lightly disregard or flout recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly which express the will of an alert and 
aroused world public opinion. Even when it makes no recommendations, 
its mere power of discussion under Articles 10, 11 and 14 of any matter 
within the scope of the Charter, and of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which may impair the general welfare, is one of the most constructive func- 
tions in the whole organization. By discussion it can clarify the issues and 
promote mutual understanding among the nations and peoples of the world. 


EXPANDED OPERATIONS 


Under the broad and flexible construction of the Charter which the United 
States wishes to develop we foresee a great and expanding area of opera- 
tions for the General Assembly. I need not quote in detail the broad range 
of the Assembly’s competence as it is established in Chapter IV of the 
Charter—in questions involving the maintenance of peace and security, 
international political and legal co-operation, the co-ordination of inter- 
national activities in economic, social, educational and health matters, and 
in the domain of the realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. In all these fields the General Assembly speaks as the voice of all 
the United Nations and establishes the general goals or objectives toward 
which the organization and all its component parts will move. 

The General Assembly must also exercise definitive powers, such as the 
determination of the location of the headquarters and the approval of agree- 
ments relating to the powers of the organs and special agencies of the 
United Nations. 
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The General Assembly will, we believe, explore new fields of activity as 
time goes on, and as functions which may not be specifically provided for 
in the Charter, but which are not precluded by the Charter, are intrusted 
to it by the members of the United Nations. The General Assembly has 
only just begun its career as the most broadly representative organ of the 
United Nations. The final extent of its development cannot even be fore- 
seen at this time, but there can be no doubt that it has a vast and increas- 
ingly important position to fill in the international community. 

These possibilities will be realized to the extent that the Assembly ex- 
ercises its very broad competence in strict accordance with the fundamental 
purpose of the United Nations set forth in Article 1, Paragraph 4—“to be 
a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends.” The Assembly’s recommendations, particularly under Arti- 
cles 10, 11, 13 and 14, can greatly extend and develop the rule of law 
among nations, provided its recommendations are such that they are gen- 
erally accepted and carried out by the member states. 

All the actions of the Assembly in these broad fields are taken in ac- 
cordance with Article 18 of the Charter, which provides that, on important 
matters, a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting shall be 
required, while other questions are settled by a simple majority of the 
members present and voting. 

It is obvious that recommendations of the Assembly will be effective in 
proportion to the size of the majority by which they are adopted. 


As in the case of other organs of the United Nations, it is better for 
the Assembly to go to great lengths to attain, or at least approach, unanim- 
ity than it is to enact resolutions over the opposition of a large dissent 
group. 

The United Nations Charter recognizes the transcending importance to 
world peace of close co-operation in the economic and social field. In the 
Economic and Social Council, its subsidiary bodies and the specialized 
agencies being brought into relationship with the Council, the United Na- 
tions has already created a far more effective and comprehensive institu- 
tional structure for these purposes than the world has ever seen before. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


We, the representatives of the United Nations, can never forget that 
wars find their breeding ground in poverty, ignorance and hunger. That is 
what gives aggressors their chance. Strong men gain power by contrasting 
a new order with the old. We cannot build a peaceful world without 
higher standards of living and greater opportunities for all peoples. 

Decisions in the Economic and Social Council are taken by a simple 
majority vote, but here, as in the Assembly, the constant effort has been 
and should be to achieve the greatest possible degree of unanimity, rather 
than to achieve victories based on narrow majority votes. It is not votes 
that count, but agreements that are or will become universally acceptable, 
because they are necessary and right for the peoples of the world. 

In the constructive work of the specialized agencies the decisions of 
their policy-making bodies are for the most part taken by a simple or two- 
thirds majority. 
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FLEXIBILITY 


The great flexibility of the constitutional structure of the United Na- 
tions will facilitate the development of other special agencies for inter- 
national action as their creation becomes wise and feasible. Each of these 
agencies can be endowed by its own charter with powers in its own field 
as great as the community of nations is willing to give and as necessity 
compels it to give. 

The proposal of the United States with respect to the establishment of 
an International Atomic Development Authority is an example of what can 
be done in this way. We propose that the charter of this authority will 
endow it with power sufficient to insure that atomic energy will be devel- 
oped and used for peaceful purposes only and that complying states will be 
protected against the hazards of violations and evasions. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Assembly’s resolution of last January. 

I wish also to make clear that the position which I am taking today in 
regard to the unanimity of the permanent members of the Security Council 
is entirely consistent with the position taken by the United States repre- 
sentative on the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, who 
repeatedly has made clear that the United States proposals regarding con- 
trol of atomic energy do not attack the general requirement for unanimity 
of the permanent members in the Security Council. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is: now established as one of the 
principal organs of the United Nations and is potentially one of the great- 
est of international institutions. It is given a clearly defined role in the 
process of pacific settlement, namely, that of deciding disputes of a legal 
character which states submit to it. The court has a second and even 
greater function. It stands as the institutional symbol of the rule of law 
in international relations. 


WIvDENED Court JURISDICTION 


Progress is being made through increasing acceptances of the court’s 
jurisdiction under paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the Statute of the Court. 
By accepting compulsory jurisdiction over justiciable disputes the nations 
give practical recognition to the principle of the supremacy of law. I am 
proud that the United States has been among the first to accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the present court. : 

Progress is also being made by widening the scope of matters which 
may be deemed legal and limiting the questions regarded as political and 
non-justiciable. This is being accomplished through the willingness of states 
to accept solutions based on law and to co-operate in the development of 
peaceful judicial procedures which can assure that the law will be based 
on justice and equity. 

The Charter of the United Nations and the constitutions of the special- 
ized agencies form a network of legal obligations which guide and regulate 
the dealings of states with each other and the actions of the international 
community. 

By Article 13 the General Assembly is specifically charged with the 
task of initiating studies and making recommendations for the further de- 
velopment of international law. But the establishment of standards of jus- 
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tice and equity for the international community is the concern of all the 
organs and related agencies of the United Nations. Every recommenda- 
tion that is ratified by the member governments as a convention agreement 
or treaty becomes part of the law of nations. 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


There is another provision of the Charter to which I wish to call the 
Assembly’s attention. That is Article 99, which gives to the Secretary- 
General, in addition to his wide administrative powers, unprecedented po- 
litical responsibilities. Under Article 99 the Secretary-General may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter which, in his opinion, 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace. 

While the ultimate significance of this grant of political authority re- 
mains in large part to be determined by future events, I believe that the 
less patient critics of the United Nations might do well to consider the full 
implications of this authority. 

We need not awaii its full implementation to recognize that the power 
of the Secretary-General to study conditions which in his opinion threaten 
the peaceful relations of the members of the United Nations and to make 
recommendations based on his findings, represents a significant departure 
from the usual concepts of international organization and national sov- 
ereignty. 

Pus.ic OPINION 


The Secretary-General’s right of access to the forces of public opinion— 
even if we adopt such a restricted interpretation of this authority—is a 
vital responsibility which distinguishes the United Nations from its prede- 
cessor international organization. 

Less obvious, but perhaps equally important is the function of the 
Secretary-General and his staff to serve as a cohesive and co-ordinating 
force in the preparation of studies and proposals for the several organs* by 
suggesting compromises or techniques for dealing with matters under dis- 
cussion and by acting as an intermediary or conciliator. Many of these 
activities will never be a part of the official record, but the ability of the 
Secretary-General and his staff to function effectively in this manner will 
have an important bearing on the development of the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIPS 


Members of the United Nations are pledged under the Charter to 
accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote the interests and well- 
being of the inhabitants of all non-self-governing territories. In addition 
the Charter provides for a trusteeship system for such territories as may be 
placed under it by agreement. The human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of the Charter apply equally to all peoples—to peoples who do not 
yet govern themselves as well as to those who do. 

Draft trusteeship agreements have been submitted to this Assembly by 
nations administering League of Nations mandates. The United States 
hopes that a sufficient number of these agreements will be approved by the 
Assembly to make possible the immediate establishment of the Trusteeship 
Council and the Trusteeship System. The structure of the United Nations 
cannot be completed until this is done. 

The fullest possible implementation of the Charter provisions that deal 
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with all non-self-governing peoples is just as important as implementation 
of the Trusteeship System itself. In its first years at least, the Trusteeship 
System will probably apply to only a small percentage of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

The provisions of the Charter recognize that the economic, social and 
political development of dependent people toward their full participation 
in the family of nations must be advanced if peace is to be made secure. 
The Charter and the institutions of the United Nations provide greater op- 
portunities to that end than dependent peoples have ever had before. 


VOTING IN THE ASSEMBLY AND IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


In considering both the Australian proposal and the Cuban proposal in 
this Assembly we bear in mind the whole constitutional and institutional 
structure of the United Nations and their relationship to the political reali- 
ties of today and the political necessities of tomorrow. 

These proposals are directed against Paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the 
Charter. This provides that on all except procedural matters decisions of 
the Security Council shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers, including the concurring votes of the permanent members, with one 
important exception—that a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting in 
decisions relating to the pacific settlement of disputes. In decisions under 
Chapter VII relating to enforcement action with respect to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression, the rule of unanimity 
of the permanent members is absolute. There is no exception in matters of 
enforcement. 

UNANIMITY 


The principle of unanimity of the great powers has from the first—and 
by general agreement—been limited in its application as a voting procedure 
to, matters essential to the maintenance of international peace and security. 

e Charter requires unanimity of the major powers only in substantive de- 
cisions by the Security Council. There is no requirement for unanimity in 
the Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council and in the Trusteeship 
Council. Similarly, the statute of the International Court of Justice spe- 
cifically provides for decisions by majority vote. The United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies do not require unanimity of the major powers. 

This does not mean that unanimity or the closest possible approxima- 
tion to it is not to be desired and striven for in all these agencies. It means 
only that it was not deemed essential to apply the principle to the voting 
procedures. The greatest possible degree of agreement in all these organs 
and agencies is most important, for through them laws and customs of the 
international community are made. 

These organs and agencies do not have the power to enforce the law. 
That power rests with the Security Council, and that is the reason why the 
members of the United Nations applied the principle of unanimity to the 
voting procedures of the Security Council and not to the voting procedures 
in any of the other institutions of the United Nations. 

The large nations that are permanent members of the Council possess 
the power to keep peace in the world—to enforce observance of the law. 
The Charter does not give them that power. It recognizes that power and 
places obligations upon these nations to use that power in accordance with 
the law. 
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The unanimity requirement in the Security Council does not relieve the 
permanent members from any of the responsibilities and obligations they 
have assumed under the Charter. I have heard it said by critics of the 
unanimity formula that it legalizes aggression by a permanent member be- 
cause that member can prevent enforcement action against itself. Of course 
this formula does no such thing. 

The permanent members are bound legally and morally in the same 
degree as all other members of the United Nations “to settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice are not endangered.” In the same degree as 
all the other members they are bound to “refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations.” These sweeping and binding commit- 
ments are not limited by the power of veto in the Security Council. The 
veto does not legalize any violations of these commitments, They are 
the law. 

No member of the United Nations can be permitted to ignore the fact 
that, as Secretary Byrnes said on Feb. 28, 1946, “the mere legal veto by one 
of the permanent members of the Council does not in fact relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligations to act in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter.” Nor does the failure of any organ of 
the United Nations to take a decision relieve any member of that obligation, 

Besides being bound by the law of the United Nations Charter twenty- 
three nations, including the United States, Soviet Russia, the United King- 
dom and France, are also bound by the law of the Charter of the Neurn- 
berg ‘iribunal. It makes planning or waging a war of aggression a crime 
against humanity for which individuals as well as nations can be brought 
betore the bar of international justice, tried and punished. 

It is true that if one of the great powers violates the law of the Charter 
and the law of Neuremberg against aggression there is, ultimately only one 
way to enforce the law—and that is by a major war. That, however, 
would be just as true if the Charter did not require unanimity in the Secur- 
ity Council. A decision involving military measures against one or more of 
the permanent members by other permanent members would not be a de- 
cision for police action as the Charter contemplates it, but for war. 

I believe I have made clear the reasons why the United States con- 
siders that unanimity of the permanent members of the Security Council in 
action by the Council concerned with the enforcement of peace is wise and 
necessary at this stage in the development of the international community. 

Criticism of Article 27 is directed particularly at the fact that the re- 
quirement of unanimity of the permanent members extends to decisions con- 
cerning peaceful settlement as well as to enforcement action. 

It is true that the requirement of unanimity tends to reduce the speed 
of action of the Security Council and increases the difficulties in the way 
of adopting a clear-cut decision. It may even prevent action which might 
peacefully settle a dispute. 

On the other hand, the unanimity requirement tends to discourage the 
taking of intransigent positions and to encourage the achievement of agree- 
ment through compromise. Certainty is better than speed. In the long run 
important decisions unanimously accepted by the permanent members are 
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likely to produce better results than decisions which find the permanent 
members divided. The unanimity requirement—properly applied—prevents 
the Security Council from being progressively committed to a course of 
action inconsistent with the vital interests of any permanent member. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


It was these latter considerations—among others—that prevailed at San 
Francisco. In the four-power statement of June 7, 1945, to which France 
later agreed, the permanent members took the position that substantive de- 
cisions on peaceful settlement require the concurrence of the permanent 
members of the Council because of the possible consequences of those de- 
cisions. It was believed they might have major political repercussions and 
might initiate a chain of events which in the end would require the Security 
Council to invoke measures of enforcement under Chapter 7. 

It was held that since the Council cannot take enforcement action 
without the concurrence of all the permanent members, it might endanger 
the effectiveness of the Council’s work if decisions under Chapter 6 that 
might lead to the necessity for enforcement action under Chapter 7 were 
taken by a vote which found the permanent members divided. 

Despite the attitude of the five powers and the decisions made at San 
Francisco, which I have described, the United States hopes that the five 
permanent members may find it desirable at some time in the future in 
‘full agreement among themselves and with other members to support 
modification of the unanimity requirement in its application to matters 
arising under Chapter 6. 

However, a case for amendment of the Charter ought not be made on 
the basis of so brief an experience. The United States is opposed to 
amendment of Article 27 of the Charter at this time. 

We must recognize that during its first nine months the Security Coun- 
cil has labored under unusually difficult circumstances. In its infancy, 
before it had established its rules and its precedents, the Council was forced 
to consider substantial differences among the permanent members about 
problems arising directly from the war. 

We must remember that the Security Council—and the United Nations 
as a whole—was not intended to deal with the peace settlements that must 
be made as a result of the war. These settlements, both with the ex-enemy 
states and among the major allies themselves, were left to separate negotia- 
tion. Until they have been made, differences among the major allies about 
the terms of settlement inevitably will handicap the work of the Security 
Council. As these settlements are made, we can except that the areas of 
present disagreement among the permanent members will be greatly re- 
duced. 

The United States does recognize that there is room for improvement in 
the operations of the Security Council. There is room for improvement in 
the application of Article 27 and of the four-power statement in the Security 
Council. There can be little doubt that a number of the difficulties which 
have arisen could have been avoided if the voting formula adopted at San 
Francisco had been more fully and clearly defined. 

There has been confusion and misunderstanding both within and 
without the Security Council. 
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Necessary action by the Council for the peaceful settlement of a dispute 
should never be prevented by the votes of any one or any number of its 
members, permanent or non-permanent. In this connection, we should not 
forget that the non-permanent members possess six votes in the Council and 
that at least two of these votes are always necessary to action by the Council. 


SPIRIT OF CHARTER 


Restraint and self-discipline to avoid doing anything contrary to the 
letter or spirit of the Charter are essential in the application of the voting 
formula. This is one of the greatest challenges to conduct if we are to give 
strength to the United Nations’ for peace. 

A program of interpretation and application of the voting principles 
which will facilitaté and not hinder peaceful settlements should be pur- 
sued. Here is where clarification through discussions, definition and regu- 
lation and practice are necessary to carry out the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Charter. This is a United States policy. 

We would not have today the laws and the institutions of the United 
Nations without the unanimous agreement of the great powers and the 
general agreement of all nations. We must continue that unity. 

As they stand, these laws and institutions offer in their entirety far 
greater possibilities for the establishment of a just and lasting peace than 
humanity has ever known before. 

We have hardly begun to explore and to exploit these possibilities. 
That they are virtually limitless can be perceived the moment we stand back 
far enough to get perspective. 

The Charter and the institutions of the United Nations reflect the great- 
est common denominator of agreement now realizable in a world of sov- 
ereign states, with differences in ideology, political and econemic systems 
and cultural and social traditions. 

Science and technology are uniting the world as it has never been 
united before. Fears and suspicions must not continue to divide the peo- 
ples of the world. We must use the institutions and laws of the United Na- 
tions to banish these fears and suspicions. So far as we succeed in doing 
this we shall succeed in creating a world society and a world rule of law in 
which the veto will wither away. 

This may take a long time. But there is no short cut, no magic form- 
ula, by which we can escape the price of peace. 

Only by a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles will we give 
to the Charter a living spirit in the moral sense of nations and of the 
human race. 





























































THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


CHRONOLOGY 


1941 
Augustl4—The United States and the United Kingdom make known eight 
principles for a “better future for the world” in the Atlantic Charter. 


1942 

January 1—Twenty-six nations at Washington accept the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and pledge united action in war in the Declaration 
by United Nations. 

1943 

May 18-June 3—International conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, proposes 
creation of a Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

September 21—House of Representatives passes Fullbright resolution “fa- 
voring the creation of appropriate international machinery with power 
adequate to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace” and 
“favoring participation by the United States therein through its con- 
stitutional processes.” 

October 30—The United .States, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China join at Moscow in four-nation declara- 
tion recognizing necessity of international organization for the main- 
tenance of iniernational peace and security. (Moscow Declaration 
announced November 1.) 

November 5—United States Senate passes Connally resolution providing for 
U. S. participation in “a general international organization . . . for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 

November 9—Forty-four nations sign Agreement for United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) at the White House. 
November 10-December 1—UNRRA Council holds a meeting at Atlantic 

City to determine policy and outline organization. 


1944 

March 28—President Roosevelt approves joint resolution for United States 
participation in UNRRA with authorization for. appropriations up to 
$1,350,000,000. 

July 1-22—Forty-four nations in United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference draw up Final Act providing for International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

August 21-October 7—Dumbarton Oaks conversations between representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
August 21-September 28, and between representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and China, September 29-October 7, 
result in preliminary draft proposals outlining structure and powers 
of an international organization for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 

October 9—Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are released to the press simultane- 
ously in Washington, Moscow, London, and Chungking. 

November 1-December 7—Fifty-two nations attend International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference at Chicago and negotiate proposals for an international 
civil aviation organization. 
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1945 

February 3-11—President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churchill meet at Yalta and agree to the method of voting in the 
Security Council and on the invitations to the San Francisco conference. 

April 9-20—Committee of Jurists representing 44 nations, meeting in Wash- 
ington, prepares a draft statute for proposed international court of 
justice for submission to the San Francisco conference. 

April 25-June 26—Fifty nations meet at San Francisco in the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization, draft, and on June 
26 sign, the Charter of the United Nations. 

June 6—Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization comes into 
force as a result of acceptance of the provisional agreement by the 
twenty-sixth nation. 

July 28—United States Senate gives advice and consent to ratification of 
Charter of the United Nations and annexed Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

July 31—President Truman approves Bretton Woods Agreements Act au- 
thorizing United States participation in International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

July 31—President Truman approves joint resolution authorizing United 
States membership in Food and Agriculture Organization. 

August 8—President Truman ratifies the Charter of the United Nations with 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

August 16-October 27—The Executive Committee of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of United Nations meets at London. 

October 16-November 1—Forty-two nations meet at Quebec to organize the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

October 24—Charter of the United Nations comes into force as twenty-ninth 
nation deposits instrument of ratification with the United States and 
Secretary of State Byrnes signs Protocol of Deposit of Ratifications of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

November 1-16—Forty-four nations meet at London and draft constitution 
for United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

November 24-December 23—Preparatory Commission of United Nations 
meets at London. 

December 20—President Truman signs United Nations Participation Act of 


1945 providing for United States participation in the United Nations. 
December 27—Bretton Woods agreements come into force. 
1946 


January 10-February 14—First Part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations meets at London; elects members of 
the Security Council and of the Economic and Social Council and 
appoints the Secretary-General. : 

January 17—Security Council meets for first time at London. 

January 23-February 18—Economic and Social Council holds its first ses- 
sion at London. 

January 24—General Assembly establishes the Atomic Energy Commission 
composed of the 11 members of the Security Council and Canada. 

February 4—Military Staff Committee holds first meeting at London. 

March 8-18—First meeting of Boards of Governors of International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank is held at Savannah, 
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March 25—Secretariat of the United Nations moves to temporary headquar- 
ters at Hunter College, New York, and Security Council and Military 
Staff Committee begin meetings. 

April 3-May 6—The International Court of Justice holds its inaugural 
sitting at The Hague. 

April 8-June 1—Special United Nations Committee on Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons meets at London. 

May 20-27—Food and Agriculture Organization sponsors special meeting on 
urgent food problems at Washington. 

May 25-June 21—The Economic and Social Council holds its second session; 
negotiates agreements to bring into relationship with the United Nations 
UNESCO, FAO, and the International Labor Organization; considers 
reports of nuclear commissions, including Commission on Human Rights, 
Economic and Employment Commission, Statistical Commission, tem- 
porary Transport and Communications Commission, and temporary 
Social Commission. 

June 14—Atomic Energy Commission holds its first meeting in New York 


City. 
June 19-July 22—Sixty-one nations attend International Health Conference 
in New York City and sign constitution for World Health Organization. 
July 30—President Truman approves joint resolution providing for United 
States membership in UNESCO. 

August 5-16--UNRRA Council holds its fifth and final meeting at Geneva. 
August 6—President Truman ratifies convention on International Civil 
Aviation (with the advice and consent of the Senate, July 25). 
August 14—President Truman signs declaration recognizing, on behalf of 
the United States, the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice under article 36 of the Statute of the Court (with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, August 2). 
September 2-13—Second session of the conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations meefs at Copenhagen. 
September 11—Economic and Social Council begins third session in New 
York. 

September 19—Twenty-ninth session of International Labor Conference con- 
venes in Montreal. 

October 15—Preparatory Commission for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion convenes in London. 

October 22—Second Part of First Session of General Assembly convenes in 


New York. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Honorary Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil 


When Sumner Welles, the architect of the Good Neighbor 
policy, formulated plans to win the confidence of the people in the 
other American Republics and Canada, he may or may not have 
foreseen that his brain child would have to meet the supreme test 
of “blood, sweat and tears.” The sound principles of inter- 
American friendship, thanks to the vision of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, were woven into the juridical structure of the Hemi- 
sphere in time of peace. As a result, the Good Neighbor bond 
was equal to the stresses and strains of events that led up to war. 
Finally, when the shadow of Nazi-Fascism spread over two pro- 
tecting oceans, the United Americas met the challenge of totali- 
tarian dictatorship triumphantly. A rallying cry, which had been 
originally couched in prophetic form, was translated into glorious 
reality: “Las Américas unidas, unidas venceran,” “The united 
Americas will find victory in their united front.” This achieve- 
ment is writ large on the pages of history. 

It is an act of justice to emphasize the contribution of Canada 
and the American Republics to our recent victory. The record 
shows that, almost immediately after the treacherous Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor, our sister Republic of Costa Rica, demo- 
cratic to the core, declared war upon the Oriental Empire, out- 
stripping in speed of action the subsequent declaration of war by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Throughout the Hemisphere, the people sympathized effective- 
ly with our cause. ‘Their Governments, one by one, broke 
diplomatic ties with the Axis powers. Even in Argentina and 
Chile, where official action came slowly, our enemies were re- 
garded as the enemies of America; our friends the faithful allies of 
humanity, liberty and democracy. While the Dominion of Can- 
and and the United States of Brazil dispatched complete army 
divisions to fight on the battlefields of Europe, the other Good 
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Neighbor Republics mobilized their mineral and agricultural re- 
sources in order to transform the New World into “an arsenal of 
democracy.” Important military, naval and air bases, with the 
permission and active cooperation of key countries, were con- 
structed at strategic points on the air and sea lanes of the Hemi- 
sphere. Thanks to Colombia, Ecuador and Panama, the defense 

of the Canal was consolidated. Gradually, the Caribbean de- 
veloped as an impregnable “American Mediterranean,” the life- 

line of an Hemisphere security system. 

In the meantime, on the northeast shoulder of Brazil, a spring- 
board for offensive action was in process pf completion. ‘To use 
the happy metaphor of Ambassador J. H. Jefferson Caffery, a 
“corridor of victory” was established about the mouth of the 
Amazon that funneled planes, munitions and other vital supplies 
to embattled armies at Cairo and Stalingrad. Would it be too 
much to claim that this mounting stream of help changed a stub- 
born defense into an over-poweringly victorious counter-offensive! 
Certainly, in the darkest hours of World War II, the American 
peoples never: wavered in their inter-American loyalties. They 
proved their faith by deeds as well as by words. 

Upon the conclusion of hostilities, the American Republics de- 
cided, through their representatives, to incoroporate the spirit of 
the Good Neighbor policy into a Hemisphere treaty. In the Act 
of Chapultepec, initialed at Mexico City 6n March 4, 1945, and 
subsequently ratified by every democratic assembly in the inter- 
American system, it was stated in Article 6 that the “principles, 
which the American states have practiced in order to secure peace 
and solidarity between the nations of the continent,” constitute 
“an effective means of contributing to the general system of world 
security and of facilitating its establishment.” 

Furthermore, in the concluding paragraph (Part III) of the 
Declaration of that instrument, it was explicitly agreed that all 
Western Hemisphere regional arrangements and activities should 
be “consistent with the purposes and principles of the general in- 
ternational organization when formed.” 

By this provision, the Act of Chapultepec anticipated the forma- 
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tion of a world association of nations. From the beginning it was 
understood that the inter-American security system would fit 
perfectly into the background of world-wide collaboration. 

Three months after the Chapultepec conference, the representa- 
tives of peace-loving nations met at San Francisco. Early in 
June, 1945, these delegates drawn from all parts of the world 
discovered that the American representatives were determined that 
the tried-and-true normal unity of the New World should be inte- 
grated with the framework of One New World, embracing every 
continent. 

In the early organizational stages of the United Nations, there- 
fore, there was a general recognition of the unique regional under- 
standing that had been achieved, in an era of independent liberty, 
among all the peoples who live in South, Central and North 
America. Every sincere statesman at San Francisco could see the 
3,000 mile unfortified frontier between Canada and the United 
States as well as the towering figure of the Christ of the Andes on 
the crest of the mountains that stretch between Chile and Argen- 
tina in South America. 

In the new world society, it was conceded, people could do no 
better than to accept as a glorious fact, and to enlarge upon it if 
possible, the spirit symbolized by the words emblazoned under that 
statue ‘of the Prince of Peace: “Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than the peoples of Argentina and Chile shall 
violate the peace they have sworn to maintain at the feet of Christ, 
the Redeemer.” 

As a result, in Chapter VIII (Regional Arrangements), Article 
52, paragraphs one, two, three and four of the Charter of the 
United Nations read as follows: 

“1. Nothing in the present Chapter precludes the existence of 
regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, provided that such arrange- 
ments or agencies and their activities are consistent with. the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such 
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arrangements or constituting such agencies shall make every effort 
to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before referring them 
to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 
34 and 35.” 

Consistent with the tenor of this Article, despite criticism in 
certain quarters, is the Inter-American Military Cooperation bill, 
which was enacted by the Congress of the United States in the 
summer of 1946. According to the provisions of this measure, the 
President of the United States is authorized to supply military 
instruction and training to other American States, as well as to 
maintain their equipment and to transfer to them arms and 
munitions, where consistent with the military and Naval require- 
ments of the United States and with the national interest. 

The authorized instruction may be carried on at the service 
schools within territory under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
in which case the students can be supplied with clothing, medical 
attention, subsistence, quarters and Government transportation 
to and from their home quarters. 

All agreements contracted under the authority of the proposed 
law would be “subject to any general system for the regulation 
of armaments which may be adopted by the United Nations.” 

It is interesting to note this spontaneous acknowledgement of 
definite limitations upon national sovereignty written into legisla- 
tion on Capitol Hill. The admission, of course, is implicit in 
ratification of the United Nations Charter by the Government of 
the United States. 

Inter-American military, Naval and air collaboration, within 
the framework of the United Nations, is one step, albeit an im- 
portant one, toward fixing the responsibilities of the American 
Republics and Canada in the New World Order. Under- 
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standably enough, measures of this nature would be of chief con- 
cern to the United Nations Security Council. 

The next phase of inter-American cooperation falls directly 
under the jurisdiction, or rather scope, of the Economic and Social 
Council. The basic philosophy of the Charter envisages the 
acceptance, continuance and strengthening of measures or projects 
that, while promoting inter-American interests, may also con- 
tribute to world stability and prosperity. The importance of the 
economic interdependence of the Americas was eloquently ex- 
pressed on October 10, 1946, by Dr. Joao Carlos Muniz, Am- 
bassador of Brazil to the Pan American Union. At a banquet, 
celebrating the dedication of the new headquarters of the 
Academy of American Franciscan History, Ambassador Muniz 
pointed out to 300 State Department officials, fellow diplomats, 
and university professors, that the Western Hemisphere possessed 
a full complement of all the resources needed for its development. 

It may be added, however, that every country in the Hemisphere 
needs markets in Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. It is the 
exchange of products on this universal scale that the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council aims to promote. 

Both the United Nations and the Good Neighbor policy 
represent the crystallized’ experience and wisdom of decades of 
slow, sure development. The Act of Chapultepec is the climax 
and crown of successive inter-American Conferences for the 
Maintenance of Peace, dating from the first in 1890, while the 
Charter of the United Nations stands as the high-water mark of 
world civilization, having benefitted by the successes, failures and 
tragedy of the Covenant of the League of Nations. In this 
sense, Chapultepec and San Francisco are not so much turning- 
points in world history as they are the culmination of centuries 
and centuries of human aspiration. 

The struggle, uphill though it be, is in the direction of new 
horizons, not unilluminated by sunset glories of the past. Pain- 
fully and by measured steps, mankind is learning the uses of reason, 
cooperation, friendship and law. 
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THE SEARCH 


BY WALTER AMOS MORGAN 


I searched for God one day, 

And found Him not; cr so I thought. 

The morn was new, and warm June sun 
Was rising from the sea. The gulls 

In circling flight were calling to 

The day. Far out upon the rim 

Of sunlit sea the fisherfolk 

Were moving specks where calloused hands 
Were hauling in the trolls. A lad 

Hard by was whistling as he drove 

The cows toward lush green pasturelands. 
The laborers went forth to spend the day 
In honest toil. When sun was high the gulls 
Had ceased to call, and long black trail 

Of smoke rose lazily from stack of merchantman, 
Hull down, and sailing east. The noonday call 
Of mothers to their broods was token of 

The care that love provides when life 

Is young. And so I searched, the whole 

Day through, and saw the farmer hoe 

His growing corn, and heard him sing 

Among the long, straight rows. 

The children came, and skipped their stones 
Across the crests of waves, while one 

Lone man in thoughtfulness walked wistfully 
Along the headland path. And then 

The shadews came, and grew, 

And rising smoke from cottages 

Was sign of evening meal. The laborers 
Returned, and children hurried home 

From play along the shore. The living things 
Of trees and grass were singing evening song. 
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Then one lone star was limpid in the blue, 
And little lights were lesser stars 

That shone through cottage panes. 

Then all was still, except the restless sea. 
I searched for God one day, 

And found Him not; or so I thought. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO IN OUR MAGAZINE 


Object of Peace Societies Practicable 


By William M. Holland 
Professor in Washington College, Hartford, Conn. 


It is vain to deny that a pacific disposition is pervading man- 
kind. We are far from claiming this fact as the result of our 
labours. Civilization and Christianity are the great antagonists 
of war. Yet a disposition to peaceful relations has been consider- 
ably increased by clearer views of the evils of warfare. Mankind 
begin to compare what they lose with what they gain by warfare, 
and find the former immeasurably out-weighing the latter. . . . 

The spirit of philanthropy is awakened. Men have pity for the 
sufferings of their fellow-men. They are questioning in various 
directions, whether these sufferings may not be avoided. ... We 
shall thus speak to willing ears, and write for eager eyes. An im- 
perceptible influence will flow into the minds of men from the 
press. Literature will change its tone. Military glory will be 
coupled with many painful associations. 

The ambitions of the truly great will be directed into other 
channels; they will strive to be benefactors and not the scourges 
of their race. 

Extracts from The American Advocate of Peace, 


December, 1846. 











THE OUTLOOK FOR FAO 


BY H. M. SPITZER 


FAO, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, was the first international institution set up to achieve 
for the world one of the four aims proclaimed in the dark hours of 
the war, the essential aim without which none of the others can 
be reached, the freedom from want. 

In May and June, 1943, representatives of forty-five nations 
met in Hot Springs. They were agreed that with our present 
knowledge and technical skill we could drive hunger from the 
earth, provided we use imagination. ‘They urged the contracting 
of a new covenant by which their governments would bind them- 
selves mutually to raise the levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of their own peoples, to improve the efficiency of agricul- 
tural production and distribution, to cooperate with other nations 
for the achievements of these ends, and to report periodically to 
one another on the action taken and the progress achieved toward 
this end. They also agreed that they needed a permanent inter- 
national organization to turn intention into reality. 

To devise this organization the Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture was set up which in the course of two years made 
a careful study of the lines of action likely to attain these objec- 
tives. To FAO it assigned a double task; it was to be concerned 
with nutrition, the consumer’s aspect of the promised freedom from 
want, and with agriculture in its widest sense, embracing the pro- 
duction and the husbanding of all living matter brought forth by 
sea and earth. ‘Taking care of both these interests means inte- 
grating them with each other, and FAO was thus in practice cast 
for the role of international coordinator of a large sector of the 
economic life. 

The work and thought of the Interim Commission received the 
seal of approval in Quebec when FAO was established in October, 
1945 and its first Director-General appointed in the person of 
Sir John Boyd Orr, and 250 recommendations for work to be 
undertaken were drawn up. 

The first task was obviously the recruitment of a staff to execute 
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this outsize programme. The choice of Sir John himself had been 
a happy one. He is an initiator, with the Scotsman’s gift of brief 
incisive speech, and with an unaffected sincerity which can com- 
mand the respectful attention even of sceptics and kindle the 
enthusiasm of the men of good will. 

The creation of an international staff is far from easy. The 
Interim Commission had got round the difficulty by entrusting its 
technical work to a series of Technical Committees composed of 
United Nations nationals mostly stationed in Washington who 
added committee work for FAO to their other activities, while 
the Commission staff confined itself largely to secretarial, co- 
ordinating and liaison activities. This method has been continued 
to a considerable extent. But FAO had to have a staff of its own, 
made up of people possessing technical competency and willing to 
place international loyalties above national ones, to overcome the 
prejudices of background, to uproot themselves and their families 
and renounce the prospects of leadership in their own country for 
a life of service in the general interest. 

The core of the 250 recommendations was in Sir John’s view 
the 14th resolution of the Hot Springs Conference which called for 
a long-term coordinated production plan for the best use of re- 
sources in a world scale, based on better nutrition. Such a plan 
required stock-taking of past and present production and con- 
sumption and a forecast of future possibilities. While this work 
was in hand, an event occurred which forced FAO to change its 
plans in an unexpected manner. FAO had been conceived as a 
long-range agency which would enter the field when the im- 
mediate postwar disturbances had subsided. These disturbances 
were to be dealt with by other agencies, mainly UNRRA and the 
Combined Food Board in Washington. 

When the First General Assembly of the United Nations met 
early in the year in London, it became clear not only that the 
disturbances would last longer than the span of life accorded to 
these institutions, but that they would be much more severe than 
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had been thought. On February 11, 1946, the Assembly called 
upon all countries to conserve supplies and to secure maximum 
production of grain in the coming season, and to do this both di- 
rectly and through the international organizations concerned. 
Sir John, feeling that among these FAO was the most concerned, 
offered to accept responsibility for mobilizing world resources to 
meet the crisis. 

This meant that for nearly four months almost the entire 
energy of his staff had to be concentrated on this immediate and 
urgent task. Within three months a rough balance sheet of the 
World Food Situation in 1946-7 was drawn up. This showed 
that, if the people in the countries experiencing shortages were to 
live to the next harvest without permanent impairment of their 
health, they had’to import about 30 million tons of wheat or its 
equivalent while only 20 million were available. It showed fur- 
ther that due partly to shortages of fertilizer and farm implements, 
food production in 1947-8 would also be insufficient. And the 
shortage would not be restricted to cereals; meat, fish, fats and 
oils, dairy products and sugar would also be lacking. 

FAO called an emergency meeting at which the representatives 
of twenty-two of the main importing and exporting countries and 
of six international organizations drew up recommendations for the 
husbanding of existing resources, for the diverting of foodstuffs 
from other uses to human consumption, for the increase of next 
year’s crop, and for the formation of an International Emergency 
Food Council to deal with the crisis. The meeting was one of the 
most encouraging examples of international cooperation, outstand- 
ing through the speed with which it worked—it got through its 
programme in eight days—and through the fact that there was 
almost instantaneous agreement on all important points. 

The examination of the situation made it clear that one obstacle 
to obtaining speedy relief in the immediate future was fear of the 
uncertainties of the distant future; producers were asked to inten- 
sify their efforts beyond all precedent, but they had been asked to do 
the same during the first World War. Then they had responded 
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to the call, and their reward had been ruin. They had made in- 
vestments which they could not amortise when prices fell, and the 
harder they worked the less were their efforts rewarded. Hence 
the paradox that in the days of scarcity provision has to be made 
for the days of plenty. 

A long-range program to prevent shortages and deal with sur- 
pluses of food had been in Sir John’s mind from the beginning, but 
he had thought that there would be no need to start on it before 
FAO entered its second year. “The examination of the emergency 
situation made it clear that it was needed now, and he was asked 
to place proposals before the FAO Conference which was to meet 
in Copenhagen in September. 

The proposals which he evolved were based on the double con- 
viction that there has never been enough food in the world and 
that the chief reason for widespread malnutrition is lack of pur- 
chasing power. The World Food Survey, issued last summer by 
FAO, showed that even in the years before the war—now remem- 
bered as a time of plenty—half the world was seriously under- 
nourished, and only one third were really well fed. But at the 
same time, farmers in several countries were in difficulties because 
they found no buyers for their crops. Sir John’s proposals, there- 
fore, aimed at increasing both production and consumption of food 
by raising purchasing power in regions and among groups where it 
is now inadequate. They called for an integrated program of agri- 
cultural and industrial development, requiring cooperation among 
nations and international organizations. In addition to the basic 
effort to expand world commerce and raise purchasing power, 
Sir John forsaw the need for providing reserves of food against 
emergencies, and for special measures to stabilize the prices of 
agricultural products and to find constructive uses for “surpluses.” 
For the accomplishment of those ends he suggested a new me- 
chanism, a world food board which would hold stocks of non- 
perishable basic commodities, buying on the world market when 
prices fell below a pre-determined minimum and selling when 
they rose above a maximum level. 
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Sir John is always ready to argue that food must not be treated 
as if it were in the same category as other less essential com- 
modities. But he agrees that it is a commodity, and proposes that 
it be handled in accordance with the existing economic system. 

The suggestion of a world food board was the most far-reaching 
of all the proposals presented to the Conference and most of the 
time of the plenary meetings was spent in discussing it. ‘There had 
not been time enough to study its implications in advance, but the 
objectives at which it aimed were endorsed unanimously. They 
were restated in the Conference resolutions as (a) developing and 
organizing production, distribution and utilization of the basic 
foods to provide diets on a health standard for peoples of all coun- 
tries; and (b) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. It was also agreed that international 
machinery would be necessary to attain these objectives. 

A Preparatory Commission was established to consider Sir John’s 
proposals and to work out recommendations for reaching the two 
objectives. Sixteen member nations of FAO were named to the 
Commission, and three nations that do not belong to FAO— 
Argentina, Siam, and the U.S.S.R.—also were invited to partici- 
pate. (At the time the Commission began its meetings Siam had 
accepted membership in the Commission, and Argentina had sent 
two observers. ) 

The Commission which is expected to complete its report by 
the middle of January, convened in Washington in late October. 
It faced a multitude of problems. How could governments and 
international agencies, such as the Bank and the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization, best cooperate to foster the expand- 
ing world economy essential to any lasting improvement of diet 
levels and stabilization of agriculture? What new international 
machinery, if any, would be most practicable for establishing a 
food reserve and minimizing price fluctuations? 

The Chairman of this Commission is the Rt. Hon. S. M. 
Bruce, some time Prime Minister of Australia and later Australia’s 
High Commissioner in London. It was Mr. Bruce who some 
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years before the war first brought the relationship of farmers’ 
well-being and world nutrition forcibly to the attention of the 
League of Nations. 

Although the World Food Board proposals caught all the 
limelight in Copenhagen, it would be misleading to neglect the 
less spectacular work of FAO for their sake. There is no space 
to treat this work in detail, only the points of most general im- 
portance can be mentioned. 

The most pressing among them was the continuing food short- 
age. Although the situation turned out to be. less bad than 
anticipated in May, bread grains are still 8 million tons short and 
the Conference recommended that the measures called for by the 
special meeting on Urgent Food Problems be continued through- 
out the coming year. But the Conference agreed that emer- 
gency measures for economizing food could only be palliatives 
and that the real remedy of the shortage lay in the development 
of the countries that did not produce enough food. Their farmers 
needed more and better means of production, such as equipment 
and fertilizer, together with incentives to produce more—such as 
consumer goods. ‘Thus the intimate connection between agricul- 
ture and industry was reaffirmed. Another connection pointed 
out was that of food-production and financing, and the fear was 
voiced that termination of UNRRA at a time when the purchas- 
ing power of several countries was still undeveloped might result 
in the loss of potential food supplies. 

Five committees, corresponding to the technical divisions of 
FAO, were set up to deal with nutrition, agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries and with economics and statistics. The task of each of 
those had been facilitated by surveys of these fields made by special 
Standing Advisory Committees of experts which had been ap- 
pointed by the Director General to advise him and which had met 
and reported shortly before the Conference. 

In the World Food Survey issued by FAO nutrition experts 
had made a start by setting up nutritional targets, but were aware 
of the tentative character of these targets. The Committee on 
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Nutrition recommended research, and action, such as school feed- 
ing programmes and suitable education, to make a start towards 
their realization. 

Of the topics treated by the Agriculture Committee three might 
be singled out. The Committee stated that lack of fertilizer was 
one of the more immediate but one of the more easily remedied 
causes of food shortage and asked FAO to ask the governments of 
Canada and of the United States and the occupation authorities in 
Germany and Japan to keep nitrogen production at its maximum. 
It further pointed out that in Europe 3% to 12% of all food pro- 
duced was destroyed by rodents, insects and other pests before it 
could be consumed and suggested the lines of a campaign against 
those. And it gave some thought to the orientation of national 
agricultures which must take place once the shortage was over. 
There it suggested lines of specialization for countries growing 
food for export and an increase in the production of protective 
foods among the industrial countries. 

The work of the Forestry Committee deals with another aspect 
of the freedom from want. In large parts of the world shelter 
and warmth and the preparation of food depend on wood; there 
is need for proper management of the world’s forests. Not only 
must we ensure that enough wood is grown to prevent the deple- 
tion of forests, we must also establish the right balance between the 
use of soil for agriculture and for forestry in order to protect the 
world’s food production. 

International institutions are apt to lose much of their effective- 
ness by getting out of touch with the life af the countries which 
have created them. Contacts tend to narrow and become the 
domain of specialists rather than the concern of the people. FAO 
is trying to safeguard itself against this fate by two devices. 

One is the establishment of regional offices, agreed upon in 
principle and urged again by the Copenhagen Conference, but not 
yet set up. The delay is due partly to the difficulties of staffing 
already mentioned, partly to the wish for placing them in the same 
locations as other United Nations offices. 
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The other is the creation of National FAO Committees in the 
different member countries. These form a direct channel of 
communication between FAO and the various government de- 
partments, save time and increase effectiveness by establishing 
direct and personal relations between national and international 
officials. Still greater effectiveness may be expected where such 
National Committees are composed not only of official members 
but also of men and women chosen in their personal capacity or as 
representatives of non-governmental, scientific, social or economic 
interests. So far twenty-seven National Committees have been 
set up, which leaves twenty to be established in future. 

Such is the general pattern of contacts between FAO and the 
member countries. In some instances special FAO missions are 
sent to countries at their request. ‘The first was asked for by 
Greece in order to advise on the rehabilitation and long-range 
development of agriculture, fisheries and related industries of that 
country. It has now issued a preliminary report with recom- 
mendations for both national and international action. 





‘WHAT TO READ ABOUT FAO 


Tue Work oF FAO, published in August 1945 contains a gen- 
eral survey of its problems and operations. ‘This should be sup- 
plemented by the Firsr ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL TO THE FAO ConFERENCE, July 5, 1946. A sum- 
mary report on that Conference can be found in the INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE BULLETIN No. 6. 

For special aspects of FAO’s work and for the general food and 
nutrition situation the following may be recommended: PRo- 
POSALS FOR A WorLD Foop Boarp anp WorLp Foop Sur- 
vEY, Wor.tp Foop ApprRaAIsAL For 1946-47, FAO Mission 
ro GREECE, and Forestry AND Forest Propucts, WorLD 
Foop Srruation 1937-1946. 

All these and others, such as the 1946 HANDBOOK oF AGRICUL- 

TURE STATIsTICs, can be had free of charge by applying to the 

Information Service, FAO, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 

W., Washington, D. C. 
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SO LONG AS THERE ARE HOMES 





By Grace Noii CRowELL 


So long as there are homes to which men turn 
At close of day. 

So long as there are homes where children are, 
Where women stay, 

If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 

A stricken nation can recover from 
Its greatest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread. 

So long as there are homes where lamps are lit 
And prayers are said. 

Although a people falters through the dark 
And nations grope, 

With God himself back of these little homes 

We still can hope. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF WORLD LAW 


BY WILLIAM BROSS LLOYD, JR. 


Executive Director of the Campaign for World Government 


One of the greatest tragedies of political life is the fact that 
heads of state necessarily concentrate on pressing problems of the 
moment, and that masters of the lessons of history rarely achieve 
power. 

A man in the last-mentioned category, the late Arthur Deerin 
Call, who devoted many years of his life to the American Peace 
Society, submitted recommendations on behalf of the Society to 
the League of Nations Commission of the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919. His suggestions unfortunately were not adopted. 

But who can tell what beneficial effect he might have had— 
with his added years of study and prestige—on the deliberations 
at San Francisco had he been spared for a few more years of 
service to mankind? 

He was not the only scholar who turned his mind in the direc- 
tion of applying the lessons of U. S. constitutional history to the 
problem of organizing world peace, but his article on “Force and 
World Peace” in the June, 1936 issue of Wortp AFFaIRs re- 
mains to this day one of the most lucid and best-documented 
studies along this line. 

The following quotation is part of a reprint from this article 
which has been widely distributed since 1940 by the Campaign for 
World Government of Chicago: 

“Nothing appears to bear more directly upon the fact that any 
military coercion of a State is war, than the history of the discus- 
sions upon this very point in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
In that Convention the plan to establish a government with power 
to coerce a State by arms, as will be seen, was proposed, discussed, 
and unanimously eliminated. 

“From the*records it appears that the sixth resolution of the 
Virginia plan, which became the basis of our Constitution, con- 
tained at the outset a combination of what we now know as 
Articles X and XVI of the Covenant of Geneva’s League, for it 
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proposed to vest its National Legislature with the right to call 
forth the forces of the Union against any member'of the Union 
failing to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof. ‘This plan was 
laid before the Congress on May 29, 1787. The next day, ac- 
cording to Mr. Madison’s notes, Mr. George Mason of Vir- 
ginia— 

“ “observed that the present confederation was not only deficient 
in not providing for coercion and punishment against delinquent 
States; but argued very cogently that punishment could not in the 
very nature of things be executed on the States collectively, and 
therefore that such a Govt. was necessary as could directly operate 
on individuals, and would punish those only whose guilt required 
.” 

“Tn the session of June 20 Mr. Mason said further: 

“it was acknowledged by Mr. Patterson that his plan could 
not be enforced without military coercion. Does he consider the 
force of this concession? ‘The most jarring elements of nature: 
fire and water themselves are not more incompatible than such 


a mixture of civil liberty and military coercion. .. .’” 


Of course the world has changed a great deal since 1787. It 
is noteworthy that our forefathers were launching an untried ex- 
periment in popular government in a then remote part of the 
world, covering a small amount of territory surrounded by three 
powerful and ravenous empires. Employing the tools of reason 
and common sense, they concluded that coercion of states should 
have no place in our Constitution, and they set up an insignificant 
standing army in the face of a very threatening foreign situation. 


At San. Francisco, our statesmen were planning an association 
ostensibly to include all peoples of the world, to which the only 
external threat must come from the planet Mars. In those meet- 
ings our own delegates spoke on behalf of the greatest industrial 
and military power on earth, and on behalf of a people which at 
that time retained a considerable reservoir of prestige and good 
will. 

Yet the statesmen of the world attempted at San Francisco to 
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imbed this principle of coercion of states more deeply in their new 
creation than in their first attempt at organizing peace through 
the League of Nations. 

Articles 42 to 51 of the United Nations Charter, provide 
elaborate machinery for such attempted coercion, as compared to 
the rather elementary and vague provisions of Articles X and XVI 
of the League Covenant. The press and most popular commenta- 
tors are unanimous in glossing over this enlarged provision for 
coercion of states as a “realistic” advance in constitutional struc- 
ture. In his article, Mr. Call quoted Alexander Hamilton on the 


“The thing is a 


same type of proposal for our Constitution: 
dream, it is impossible.” 

The careful appraisals of Articles 42-51 by competent, con- 
scientious students of constitutional history have not yet been 
published, but meanwhile silence gives the appearance of consent. 

If we wish to correct what history shows to be an impossible 
principle of interstate organization—for the welfare of the rest 
of the world as well as of ourselves—two avenues of action are 
open. For the first, let us accept the big powers’ defense of the 
veto as regards military action. But the Atlantic Charter and 
the United Nations Charter proclaim the sovereign equality of all 
nations, great and small. What justification is there, then, for 
the coercion of small nations except the Nazi creed that might 
makes right? 

Therefore, why not extend to all nations the privilege of vetoing 
military coercion, but eliminate the veto as quickly as possible from 
the peaceful processes of world cooperation in day-to-day affairs 
of mutual concern? 

Extending the veto in military fields and eliminating it in fields 
of constructive cooperation might be just the kind of creative com- 
promise which would satisfy iSolationists of all lands, and at the 
same time permit the world organization to get on with the job 
of building peace in terms of useful functions and services. 

The second avenue is a challenge to the constitutionality of our 
commitment to a United Nations military force on these grounds: 
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our Constitution provides that Congress shall have the power to 
declare war. But Articles 42-51 make a mockery of this pro- 
vision, putting effective power of declaring war for the United 
States in the hands of the UN military commander. Such a 
commitment goes beyond the scope of a treaty and is invalid until 
and unless ratified as a constitutional amendment. 

The positive alternative to coercion of states—the broad founda- 
tion of United States federal power, was described in this passage 
of a letter from James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, as quoted 
in Mr. Call’s article: 

“Hence was embraced the alternative of a Government, which 
instead of operating on the States, should operate without their 
intervention on the individuals composing them.” 

We will look in vain for any corresponding power in the 
United Nations, even within the most narrow jurisdiction. The 
Secretariat hires and directs individuals as part of its staff, but 
otherwise there is no power in the UN to legislate directly for 
individuals nor any responsibility directly to them. Voting in 
the Assembly and Security Council is by direction of national 
foreign offices, not by reasoned conviction of individual delegates 
responsible for their conduct to an electorate. 

In this respect, as in many others, the UN follows the League 
of Nations pattern. There is much discussion now of whether a 
fundamental strengthening of the Charter is essential to world 
peace, or whether it should be left untouched. Since the League 
of Nations experience is open to study, it would seem mere com- 
mon sense to examine its efforts to become an effective world in- 
stitution without possessing the power of dealing directly with 
individuals. Without careful study of the League experience, we 
shall be charting our course on the basis of vague hopes and wish- 
ful thinking. 

As an example, let us examine the League efforts to regulate 
the drug traffic. Civilized nations had for years previously been 
frustrated in their efforts at regulation by the ease with which 
smugglers skipped across national boundaries, operating first from 
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one country, then from another. It had become apparent that 
coordinated action on a world-wide scale was essential. But when 
the “Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs” was established it was not given even the power 
to gather its own statistics. Its reports were based on such in- 
formation as the respective national authorities chose to turn in. 

The Committee operated under the Geneva Convention of 
1925, and later under the strengthened provisions of the 1931 
Opium Convention. But many nations exercised their “veto” of 
those days simply by failing to ratify the Conventions or by other 
omissions, as will be seen below. Six years after the 1931 Con- 
vention, the sub-committee on seizures of drugs scolded: 

“The Sub-Committee desires to point out that some of the 
Governments parties to the Convention of 1931 have not yet 
begun to supply the individual reports of important seizures called 
for by Article 23 of that Convention, but still content themselves 
with making statements only once a year, in their annual reports 
or separately, and the Sub-Committee ventures to express the 
hope that these Governments may soon find it possible to meet the 
obligation imposed by Article 23 of the Convention under refer- 
ence.””* 

“Czechoslovakia—‘Renewed activity is reported on the part 
of international drug traffickers, who resort to Czechoslovak 
territory to escape prosecution in other countries. These traffickers 
take advantage of the fact that Czechoslovak law, in accordance 
with which drug traffic is a simple misdemeanor, does not allow 
of the extradition to other countries of persons wanted for such 
offences.’ It is hoped that steps will be taken to remedy this 
situation. 

“The representative of Egypt, referring to the description given 
in the annual report for Egypt of smuggling conditions in the 
Suez Canal area, drew attention to the special difficulties existing at 
Port Said, where in a single year an average of 300,000 passengers 
and 50,000 members of ships crews came ashore for short periods. 


ILeague of Nations Official Journal 12(XCVIII)—1123. 
2Ibid. P. 1131. 
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He assured the Committee that these difficulties would be over- 
come as soon as the necessary funds were available.” 

What a difference the principle of coercion of individuals would 
have made here! In the first place there would have been a 
world law governing the manufacture, transportation and sale of 
narcotics. Penalties would have been uniform and certain through- 
out the world. Not only would a corps of field men gather facts 
and figures directly for the world agency, but arrests of violators 
would be carried out by agents empowered to cross national 
frontiers where necessary. Activities of a world body could be 
concentrated in sore spots regardless of the budgetary limitations 
of the region concerned. 

Records of the Committee show that many national officials 
felt that League inquiries regarding the narcotics traffic were a 
reflection on their national honor. Under the principle of direct 
coercion of individuals enforcement would affect isolated individ- 
uals, without making the violations a wound to any country’s 
patriotism. Most citizens would be glad to receive help in bring- 
ing shady characters of this sort to book. 

Other applications of the principle come to mind. The Inter- 
national Labor Office sought to improve labor standards, espe- 
cially in low-wage areas, but did not have even the power to 
investigate conditions with its own field staff. The history of 
the Factory Acts in England should have underlined the lesson 
that no regulation of abuses is possible without at least the power 
of direct inspection. 

Regulation of international air transport, ocean fishing, whaling, 
sanitary and safety standards at sea, are other tasks in which sig- 
nificant further progress depends on the .application of world 
authority directly to individuals. 

The Baruch report provides for an outstanding application of 
the principle under discussion. All dangerous atomic operations 
would be carried on directly by an Atomic Development Authority, 
which would also be authorized to make direct inspections, through 
its own agents, of “non-dangerous” plants. 


3Ibid. P. 1106. 
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Recent statements by the American delegates to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization indicate 
that a proposal for a world radio chain under UN control will 
be presented at the Paris meeting. This 20th Century technique 
would provide an extraordinarily effective means of establishing 
direct contact between the world organization and the people, and 
should hold great promise of building quickly the understanding 
which many feel to be the necessary foundation for the success 
of any world organization. With one station in every broadcast 
area of the world under UN control, national authorities could 
retain control of the other half-dozen or more stations in each 
area. The act of listening is to the highest degree voluntary; so 
there are good grounds for maintaining that the people would be 
delegating their sovereignty to the world radio authority only 
when they, as sovereign citizens, tuned in the world station. 

To summarize; two main lessons were drawn from United 
States history by Mr. Call’s article: first, that coercion of states is 
impractical and amounts to war in itself; second, that a workable 
interstate organization must include the federal power of dealing 
directly with individual citizens. 

How to go about attempting to change our present diplomatic 
system and UN structure in accordance with these lessons is a 
question which cannot be dealt with adequately within the limited 
scope of this article. Suffice it to say that the author is convinced 
that the workmanlike approach requires established constitutional 
procedures: as a U. S. Constitutional Convention was needed to 
draw up a U. S. constitution, so a world convention will be re- 
quired to draw up a world constitution. Meanwhile we, as the 
most prosperous and least war-torn people in the world, can point 
the way toward a new beginning in world affairs through the 
calling of a U. S. Constitutional Convention on foreign affairs, 
under Article V of the present U. S. Constitution. 

Certainly the importance of coercion of individuals rather than 
of states justifies careful attention by world citizens to all possible 
means of putting this principle into effect in world affairs. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE BRITISH DEPENDENT EMPIRE 


BY JOSEPHINE KAMM 


Expert on Dominion and Colonial Subjects 


Within the British Commonwealth there are three main 
categories of territories. The first consists of Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. ‘The Dominions, like Britain herself, are respon- 
sible in full for their internal and external affairs. They appoint 
their own representatives in the capital cities of other countries; 
they impose their own tariffs; they raise their own armed forces. 


In short, Britain and the Dominions are independent nations, 
each with a part to play in world affairs. When the Dominions 
declared war on Nazi Germany in 1939 they did so by the free 
decision of their own parliaments, for Britain’s entry into the 
war in no way committed them to action. Today, they exercise 
their right of free decision in the councils of the United Nations; 
voting either in accordance with Britain’s policy or, if their particu- 
lar interests lie the other way, against it, yet always conscious of 
the mutual benefits of cooperation. 

The second category of Empire territories includes, for ex- 
ample, India. India can become a Dominion if she chooses; or, 
if her people prefer it, she may become a nation outside the Empire. 
Ever since 1942 when Sir Stafford Cripps first went to India 
with proposals for her independence, the British Government and 
the Viceroy have been striving to bring about this independence 
in a manner compatible with the desires and aspirations of all 
Indian peoples. 

The Government mission which has been in India for the past 
few months has been working tirelessly to the same end. The 
main obstacle in the way of all these negotiations has been the 
difficulty of reconciling the ambitions and aims of India’s two 
chief peoples, the Hindus and the Moslems. Only if they co- 
operate with one another can India establish herself as a great 


power. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’s REQUEST 


In the same category as India but each on a different footing 
are Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia and Burma. Newfound- 
land, once a Dominion, experienced acute financial and economic 
difficulties and, at her own request, was relieved, temporarily at 
least, of Dominion status. Southern Rhodesia, with a population 
part European, is in a different category in order to provide spe- 
cial legislation for her very large native African population. 

Burma, which before the war enjoyed wide powers of self- 
government, was left by the Japanese occupation in a state of 
utter chaos. The British Government realized that political de- 
velopment could be achieved only with returning economic and 
social stability. Already, however, representative institutions are 
being set up in order to prepare within a few years for the Domin- 
ion status which Burma has been promised. 

The third group in the British Empire comprises some 40 
territories. ‘They lie in the West Indies, tropical Africa, the Far 
East, and areas of the Pacific and Mediterranean. Britain is 
directly responsible for their welfare. Throughout these ‘terri- 
tories which are known collectively as the British Colonial Empire, 
advances towards self-government are continually being made. 

In Ceylon, an ancient Asiatic civilization and a high degree 
of intellect and culture are helping the people in their development 
toward self-government. Under the new constitution, the people 
through their elected representatives, virtually become responsible 
for their own internal administration. 

In tropical Africa, people for centuries were lost in barbarism 
and made contact with the outside world only as the slaves of 
other nations. Yet here too progress is being made toward self- 
government although the pace is slower than it is in Ceylon. On 
the introduction of a new constitution in March, 1946, the Gold 
Coast became the first British colony in Africa to secure a maiority 
of elected—as opposed to nominated—representatives on the 
legislative council, which is a law-making, tax-raising body. 

Prior to this date the Council, under the presidency of the 
governor, consisted of 15 official members and 14 unofficial mem- 
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bers, of whom 10 were elected. Now, however, the official mem- 
bers have been reduced to 6, the unofficial nominated members 
have also been reduced to 6, while the elected members have been 
increased from 10 to 18. 

This change, which may seem small compared with the great 
stride toward self-government that Ceylon has taken, is yet of 
similar importance. The legislative council of a colony, when 
first set up, consists entirely of nominated official members. An 
elected element is introduced only when the people have given 
evidence of their capability for administration. Gradually, this 
elected element is increased until, first, it gains a majority over the 
nominated unofficial members and then, (as in the Gold Coast 
today), over the nominated unofficial and official members com- 
bined. On the executive council of the Gold Coast, which the 
governor consults on all administrative matters, there are at pres- 
ent both African and European members, the African element 
having been introduced in 1942. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 


In Nigeria another African dependency with African members 
on the executive council, an important constitutional development 
has also taken place within the past few months. Regional coun- 
cils, each with an unofficial African majority, are being intro- 
duced on the basis of the natural divisions of the country. They 
will act as a constitutional link between the legislative council 
and the many native authorities (generally consisting of chiefs and 
their councils) responsible in varying degrees for their own local 
administration. 

The regional councils will be empowered to discuss proposed 
laws before they are submitted to the legislative council, and also 
to nominate unofficial African members in the legislative council. 
Finally, to secure an immediate advance, there is to be an African 
majority of 6 over the 16 official members and 3 unofficial Euro- 
pean members who at present serve on the Legislative council. 
These developments will preserve an unbroken link between the 
legislative council at the center and the native authorities, both 
large and small. 
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Their chief value lies in the cooperative representation which 
they will help to ensure in a territory whose 20 million inhabitants 
include immensely varied elements. ‘There are the powerful 
Moslem rulers of the north, Africans educated in the European 
tradition, and tribes of nomads whi still exist by driving their 
cattle from one pasture to another. 

West Africa is far from the West Indies, but these territories 
have one very important point in common. Some 80 per cent of 
the population of the West Indies are the descendants of those 
unfortunate African slaves imported to labor on the sugar planta- 
tions, who were set free when Britain emancipated the slaves 
throughout the British Empire in 1833. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the West Indies, among 
Britain’s earliest Colonies, enjoyed wide powers of self-govern- 
ment and almost unparalleled economic prosperity. During the 
19th century, however, there was an acute economic decline. 
Economic disaster brought political disability and this resulted, in 
most of the West Indian dependencies, is a withdrawal of self- 
government and the substitution of direct political control from 
Britain. 

Slowly, this political control is being relaxed. On the con- 
stitutional side as on the economic and social, Britain is endeavor- 
ing to encourage the West Indies to become self-supporting and 
self-governing, either as separate units or in groups of units. 
During the past six years there have been a number of political 
developments. In Trinidad and Tobago, for example, the elected 
members of the legislative council now have parity in numbers 
with the official and nominated unofficial members combined, and 
universal adult suffrage has been introduced. 

In British Guiana, the elected members of the legislative coun- 
cil are now in a decisive majority. There has been a substantial 
reduction in the limitations on qualifications for the franchise, 
though universal suffrage has not yet been introduced. The 
franchise qualifications have also’ been reduced in Barbados and 
here, and also in Bermuda, women have been given the vote on 
equal terms with men. 
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Jamaica, largest of the West Indian islands, has proceeded a 
stage further on the road to self-government. In 1944 a new 
constitution was introduced, providing for a two-chamber legisla- 
ture, an entirely elected House of Representatives and a nominated 
legislative council with a strong unofficial majority. In addition, 
5 of the 10 members of the executive council, which initiates all 
laws, are elected by the House of Representatives from among 
its own members. ‘The other 5 are appointed from the members 
of the legislative council. Five committees, each under its own 
chairman, have been set up in the House of Representatives to deal 
with general purposes, agriculture, education, social welfare and 
communications. 

In this way the people of the West Indies, led by Jamaica, 
are once again taking a responsible share in their own government 
—but with one significant difference. Whereas in the early days 
authority was vested solely in the European settlers, the vast 
majority of the West Indians who are assuming responsibility to- 
day are descended from the African slaves. 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


In the dependencies of East Africa as well as West, in Malta, 
in Fiji, in the Seychelles and elsewhere in the Colonial Empire, 
developments toward self-government are taking place. In each 
of them, the particular needs and background of the peoples con- 
cerned are conditioning the nature and pace of the advance. In 
Malaya, only recently liberated from the Japanese the problem of 
political and social unity is being faced with economic reconstruc- 
tion as the necessary prerequisite of advance toward self-govern- 
ment. 

In the past, the people of Malaya have lived under differing 
political institutions which, though efficient in themselves, have 
presented a cumbersome barrier against united political progress. 
Furthermore the Chinese, of whom many have lived in Malaya for 
generations, are slightly more numerous than the Malays them- 
selves. The British Government’s present proposals provide for 
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a Malayan Union. These proposals are criticized in certain quar- 
ters for a hastiness in establishing unity without adequate prior 
consultation of the different sections of the community. 

With the exception of the island of Singapore—which, for the 
time being will remain a separate Colony with its own governor 
and advisory council—the Union will include all the existing 
Straits Settlements together with the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States. Within the Union, a governor with the assistance 
of an advisory council will establish representative executive and 
legislative councils to serve the territories, while a council will be 
set up in each State to deal with local affairs. 

Questions touching the Mahomedan religion and other kindred 
matters would be debated by a special Malay advisory council on 
which the Malay Sultans would be invited to serve. The direction 
and co-ordination of policy in the best interests of all pan-Malayan 
subjects, including probably the peoples of the dependencies of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, are to be the function of a 
Governor-General who will, however, possess no direct adminis- 
trative functions. 

“All those who have made the country (Malaya) their home- 
land,” states a Government White Paper on the Malayan Union, 
“should have the opportunity of a due share in the country’s pol- 
itical and cultural institutions.” Among these people are Indians, 
Arabs, Sinhalese and Siamese as well as Chinese. The creation 
of a common Malayan citizenship for the Malays and for the 
others who were born in the country or have lived there for some 
years is the foundation which the British Government offers for 
the initial advance toward self-government.. “All communities 
should be properly integrated into the life of Malaya,” declared 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies recently: “the 
future development of the country as a whole should be the basis 
of action and policy. As to the future of Malaya, we desire to 
march forward to full responsible government in the way other 
territories of the Empire are moving.” 








THE KOREAN DILEMMA 


BY MARION M. MONTAGUE 


A writer and specialist in international research 


The implementation of the provision concerning Korea in the 
Cairo Declaration in 1943 which states that: 

“The aforesaid 3 great powers,! mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent,” 
has been delayed and complicated by a variety of factors. 

Since the surrender of Japanese troops in Korea in September, 
1945, the allies have been confronted with the problem of com- 
pletely re-organizing Korea politically, economically, and socially. 
During the thirty-five years of Japanese domination, Koreans had 
no voice in their government, and therefore lack political experience 
and leadership; moreover, Korea’s economy, formerly an integral 
part of Japan’s with Japan controlling most all business, must 
now be re-organized and re-directed. 

When the American military forces first entered Southern 
Korea, they were admittedly poorly prepared to meet the various 
crises that promptly confronted them. ‘The Koreans, due to a 
misinterpretation of the Cairo Declaration, had expected im- 
mediate independence, and were sorely disappointed. As soon as 
Korea was liberated from Japan an overwhelming number of 
political, religious, and social organizations” arose to demand voice 
and representation in the prospective Korean government. Dis- 
placed Koreans, deported by the Japanese to areas as far south as 
the Dutch East Indies to aid in Japan’s war effort, had to be re- 
established in Korea. Moreover, General MacArthur, in the 
interest of military expediency, ordered all Japanese troops north 
of the 38th parallel to surrender to the Russian military forces, 
and all those south of it to surrender to the American military 


1Great Britain, China, and The United States. 

2Although the number of organizations of this nature in Korea vary from time 
to time, and as many as 120 have been registered with the American military 
government, five relatively large parties have taken the lead in Southern Korea’s 
politics. They are: the New Korean People’s Party, the Democratic Party, the 
Nationalist Party, the People’s Party and the Communist Party, 
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forces. According to American officials, this line was intended 
only as a temporary barrier, and was in no way to hamper the 
political, economic, and social intercourse between the two zones. 
But because there was no provision for coordinating the activities 
of the two areas, difficulties have arisen. 

Politically, this barrier has had serious repercussions on the 
development of a unified Korean government. At the Moscow 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, in December, 1945, it was de- 
cided that a joint Anglo-Russian Commission should meet to plan 
an over-all Provisional Korean Government. This Commission 
met in Seoul, Korea, January 20, 1946, only to adjourn in early 
February without any progress toward the establishment of a 
Provisional government, or toward the abolishment of the 38th 
parallel, which has tended to divide Korea into virtually two coun- 
tries. A second attempt was made when the Joint United States- 
Soviet Commission met in Seoul, March 20. 

This meeting dragged on until May 8, and ended in failure. 
The Russians refused to consider the abolition of the 38th parallel, 
and refused to agree to consult with Korean groups and parties 
which had previously expressed opposition to the allied trusteeship 
idea proposed in the Moscow decision. ‘This would have auto- 
matically ruled out political leaders in Southern Korea, thus leaving 
the field of consultation open only to Koreans in North Korea. 
American officials refused to accept this point of view on the 
premise that it denied freedom of speech and press, and was there- 
fore undemocratic. An impasse resulted. Although the Ameri- 
cans continued throughout the summer to communicate with the 
Russians concerning the possibility of resuming negotiations, it 
was not until November 8, that Lieutenant General John R. 
Hodge, Commander of United States forces in Korea, reported 
that Russia has advised the United States that it is willing to 
resume discussions. ‘The date of the meeting was not announced. 

Shortly after the Americans occupied South Korea, an Advisory 
Council composed of Koreans was established to assist the Ameri- 
can military government in solving some of Korea’s problems. 
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This was immediately criticized by the Russians and the more left 
wing parties as being heavily right wing.* To off-set this charge, 
the American military government embarked on a program de- 
signed to merge the right and left wings into a political coalition 
in South Korea to replace the Advisory Council. This purpose 
was essentially defeated when the Representative Democratic 
Council, a coalition composed of right and left wing parties along 
with various religious, and other non-political organizations, held 
its inaugural meeting February 14, without representatives from 
the Korean Communist and People’s Party. These refused to 
take part because they were denied at least fifty per cent member- 
ship, and therefore considered the Council “unrepresentative.” 
Despite repeated attempts, all efforts to bring them into the Coun- 
cil failed. At about the same time as the establishment of the 
Representative Democratic Council, the Korean leftist press re- 
ported the creation of the North People’s Government in North 
Korea. This is the Soviet-sponsored counterpart to the Council, 
composed of twenty-five communist members, with Kim II Sun 
as chairman. 


In March, while the second meeting of the Joint Angle-Rus- 
sian Commission was in session, Major General Archer L. 
Lercher, American Military Governor of South Korea, issued the 
first pronouncement by an American authority suggesting that the 
Korean people were ready for self-government, and expressed the 
hope that it would be realized soon. However, despite ensuing 
rumors among the Koreans that South Korea would have its own 
government without waiting for the establishment of self-rule for 
the country as a whole by the United States-Soviet Commission, 
no official statement was issued to this effect until July 1, when 
United States Military Headquarters made public a letter from 


3]It should be understood that the Korean conception of the political terms left 
and right does not correspond to that held in the United States. Even the most 
conservative Korean parties advocate a certain amount of government ownership 
and control over Korea’s economic life, and therefore would be considered leftist 
in the American sense of the word. The difference between right and left wing 
Korean parties is merely the degree of government ownrship to be permitted. 
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Major General Lercher to Lieutenant General Hodge recom- 
mending the establishment of a Korean legislative body under the 
present military government for the purpose of assisting it and to 
provide an opportunity for Korean leaders to obtain practical ex- 
perience in self-government. The letter emphasized that this 
body was in no way intended to delay the establishment of a 
Korean Provisional Government as contemplated by the Moscow 
Conference. 

But in a speech July 4, Pak Huem-Yung, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party, revealed that “there was no need of 
creating or entering such a body,” since the plan was “‘in fact a 
way of prolonging the military government and a strengthening 
of American control.” The fact that on October 8, a coalition 
committee composed of leaders of both right and left wing parties 
did not include communist and radical organization representatives 
when it announced agreement on the formation of an Interim 
Legislature; and the fact that the communists have opened an 
all-out assault on United States efforts in the form of strikes and 
riots in Southern Korea, indicates that there has been no change 
in extreme leftist attitude. 

Despite this opposition, Major General Lercher approved an 
ordinance October 15, creating an Interim Legislative Assembly 
for South Korea. This body is to be composed of ninety members, 
forty-five of whom are to be elected and forty-five of whom are 
to be chosen by the American military government. The United 
States military government retains the power to require new elec- 
tions, to approve new members, and to dissolve the Assembly. 

The Assembly elections took place during the first week of 
November. Although these have been heralded as “undemocratic 
and non-representative” by the majority of the Korean super- 
visors representing rightist parties, the American military govern- 
ment has not made public any information concerning the elec- 
tions. 

It is evident that after over a year, Korea as a whole is no 
closer to self-rule or independence than she was when the allied 
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occupation began. The liberty-loving Koreans who welcomed 
the Russians and Americans as liberators and benefactors have 
become impatient and suspicious as the months have passed with 
no indication that the two countries plan to withdraw. Korea’s 
position is even more helpless in view of the fact that she has had 
no opportunity to become a member of United Nations, and has 
no way to appeal directly to that body. In a letter dated October 
23, 1946, addressed to Trygvie Lie, Secretary-General of United 
Nations, Mr. Yongjeung Kim, President of the Korean Affairs 
Institute, stated that “Since the self-appointed trustees are unable 
to perform their duties, the United Nations should review the case 
and redress the grievances of the Korean people.” 

The eyes of the Orient are fastened upon Korea, for the out- 
come of the Korean situation is of major significance to the Far 
East as a whole. 





CHRISTMASSE BELLS A-RINGING 


Two sorrie thynges there be: 
Nay, three. 

A Neste from which ye 
fledglings have been taken; 

A redde Rose from ye wilde 
bough rudelie shaken; 

A Lambe forsaken. 


Of gladde thynges there be more: 
Yea, foure. 

A Larke above ye olde Neste 
blithelie singing; 

A redde Rose springing in safetie 
from a Rocke; 

A Shepherde bringing a Lambe, 
founde, in his arms; 


And Christmasse Bells A-Ringing. 


—Ancient Carol. 








World Horizons 











The wisest of all prophets answered the critics and 
— = commentators of His day, nineteen hundred years 

ago, “Ye can discern the face of the sky but can ye 
discern the signs of the times?” To sense the deeper significance 
of contemporary events and note trends and undercurrents has 
always been difficult but never more so than at this time of world 
crisis. The vertiginous speed of modern life, the kaleidoscopic 
changes in social relationships, the vast sweep and volume of news 
and literature, the confusion of tongues among statesmen and 
commentators, all make the task of discerning the signs of our 
own times most difficult. The average man finds it almost im- 
possible to form a clear and dispassionate judgment of swiftly pass- 
ing, momentous events. 

The main objective of World Horizons has been to endeavor to 

survey the world parade of events at quarterly intervals in order 
to discern their trends and undercurrents. This demands the sur- 
render of prejudices and prepossessions, so far as this is humanly 
possible. ‘There must be critical analysis without cynicism, realism 
without the loss of ideals, and honest scepticism without the aban- 
donment of healthy optimism and robust faith. There is no place 
for illusions and wishful thinking. 
A year and a half after the ending of the War a 
chaotic state of affairs exists that cannot properly be 
called peace. We seem to be groping in a dark 
forest, or rather a dense jungle, without a clearly-marked trail to 
lead us out into high open country where we can contemplate the 
distant horizons. We are impeded by giant trees, a tangle of 
underbrush, miasmic swamps, and surrounded by unseen dangers. 
We ask with dismay “where are we and where are we going?” 

This very disquieting situation is dramatically apparent in the 
inauspicious beginnings of the United Nations and in the discus- 
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sions of the Great Powers. The trees of the international forest 
stand in our way and we even dread the possibility of a return to 
the law of the jungle. 

The representatives of the Soviet Union seem to be more at 
home in this international jungle, with a clearer sense of direc- 
tion, than the other delegates. ‘Their devious counsels, obstruc- 
tive tactics, and accusations, appear to be calculated to lead the 
other nations further into the jungle rather than show the way 
out to international security. Their interminable discussions of 
such topics as Iran, Spain, Trieste, Austria, Germany, Disarma- 
ment, International Trusteeships, Imperialism, and Fascism seem 
disingenuously planned to prevent, rather. than to encourage, 
agreement for peace and security. ‘They serve only to create con- 
fusion of thought and provide the time needed for Russia to con- 
solidate its extensive conquests and also to undermine the so- 
called “‘capitalistic democracies” by an army of highly-trained sub- 
versive agents throughout the world. ‘The United Nations be- 
comes a jungle in which we find it hard to keep our sense of direc- 
tion. We cannot clearly understand trends and undercurrents in 
international relations but we must honestly face the situation in 
the hope of finding some light and reason for hope that inter- 
national order may yet emerge out of this confusion. 


World Horizons has repeatedly drawn attention to 
ng the significant trend of Russian policy to bring its 

neighbors and other countries under communistic 
control. A third of Europe is already under the immediate con- 
trol of Moscow, and this alarming trend is seen in the gradual in- 
filtration of subversive communist influence into many lands, in- 
cluding a number of American Republics. This policy does not 
appear to be so much one of imperialistic aggrandizement as a 
grandiose crusade for world communism. Nor does it seem to 
contemplate aggressive war but rather the conquest of ideas with 
the show of irresistible military power. ‘This is a sinister war of 
nerves. 
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The trend towards the domination of the world by communism 
is only the surface indication of a deeper and much more powerful 
undercurrent of world revolution that has been silently gathering 
momentum during several decades. It is trite to observe that 
“humanity is on the march.” In country after country for many 
years we have observed the organization and success of labor 
movements culminating in several instances in the emergence of 
political parties intent on the control or the abolition of the capital- 
istic system. This is conspicuously true of Great Britain, an in- 
herently conservative country, where the people have embarked 
on a program of the nationalization of industry which portends 
the gradual restriction of private enterprise and the establishment 
of bureaucratic government. A similar process is at work in the 
United States where the New Deal and the pressure of labor 
groups have been driving the Government more and more into 
invading the freedom of the individual. Collective bargaining and 
freedom of contract are becoming misleading and derisive terms. 
The masses of humanity apparently are more concerned with 
economic security than with political freedom. Democracy has 
been sadly discredited in many lands by a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” where the masses rule ruthlessly without respect for 
the fundamental rights of individuals or minorities. 

We would be strangely obtuse if we did not discern this sig- 
nificant sign of the times, this great tide of revolution which 
either by violence or by consent is now sweeping the world. It 
undoubtedly points to an entirely new basis of international rela- 
tions based on “the solidarity of the working class,” on the con- 
trol of world trade by one system of economics, or on a fierce 
commercial competition between the socialist nations and the re- 
maining “capitalistic democracies.” 

We cannot begin to interpret correctly contemporary events 
unless we see them mainly as manifestations of this great tide of 
revolution, this unrest of the masses, this tendency to abandon 
tested standards of democracy and social relations. The trend of 
Russian policy, the disintegration of Germany, the anarchy in 
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China, the strikes in the United States, the revolutionary upsets in 
South America, and other similar signs of the times, must be 
judged mainly by the undercurrent of world revolution. We are 
no longer in the 19th Century or even in the earlier decades of 
the Twentieth. We must view the international scene with fresh- 
ness of vision and with the willingness to adapt ourselves to un- 
foreseen changes in human relationships. 

We must, however, go still deeper in the realization that this 
undercurrent of world revolution cannot adequately be explained 
on economic grounds or social injustice alone. We are witnessing 
the amazing triumph of the materialistic philosophy of physical 
power. Russia epitomizes for the rest of the world the atheistic 
creed of Marxian socialism which relegates man to the ignomini- 
ous role of being merely the product of economic environment 
and which glorifies physical power. All over the world the masses 
have been told that they must trust to brute force rather than to 
political argument, or to moral and spiritual suasion. 

It serves but little to explain this menacing mass movement by 
alleging or admitting the sins of capitalism. A condition and not 


a theory now confronts us. The foundations of international re- 
lations are being undermined. We cannot understand events nor 
can we reach wise and necessary conclusions unless we penetrate 
behind outward appearances in order to discern the signs of the 
times. 


Granted that the masses are now coming into their 

ape own and are rectifying ancient evils, a bitter and 

angry sense of injustice, however, would not suffice 

to explain the general collapse of social relationships, the strikes, 

the overthrow of democracies, the great increase in vice and 

crime, the spreading of class and race hatred, or the appalling fact 
of two catastrophic world wars within a single generation. 

Many thoughtful men and women are becoming aware in 

moments of sober detachment and reflection of an insidious process 

now in operation of social demoralization and disintegration, of 
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the surrender of long-tested standards of ethics, of the presence 
of evil forces seeking to undermine the foundation of our so-called 
Christian civilization. The destructive forces in society are more 
powerful than the constructive. The influences that degrade are 
greater than these that uplift and inspire men. In sum, we are 
facing a universal moral and spiritual bankruptcy. This melan- 
choly truth alone suffices to explain those world events that are 
causing such agonizing concern to statesmen and thoughtful men. 
This is really the single trend, the one basic and decisive sign of 
our times that should make us all exceedingly humble and reluc- 
tant to indulge any longer in superficial comments concerning 
surface events that indicate the tragic need for a universal moral 
and spiritual revolution. Our concern over the destructive possi- 
bilities of the atomic bomb should be converted into faith in the 
constructive power of the spiritual energy of the universe. We 
desperately need to dedicate ourselves to rebuild our civilization 
and achieve the only real peace and security under the guidance 
and the control of the Creator of all men and of all power. 
Puitip MarsHAui Brown. 





ETCHING 
By BLANCHE WHITING KEYSNER 


I know a hill where a pine tree perches 
On a rocky ledge, in a grove of birches, 
Silver birches, that seem to listen, 
Leaning aslant. Their long trunks glisten, 
Touched by nature, the magic tinter, 

Pale harp-strings for the winds of winter; 
Which, swaying, hold exquisite traces 

Of delicate twigs, like filmy laces 

On the amber sky, where sunset lingers. 
Hemlocks point, with grave, dark fingers 
Where gleaming Vega, pale amethyst, 
Keeps, near the zenith, her ancient tryst. 











Books for the Times 











In THE NAME oF Sanity. By Raymond Swing. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

Defining sanity as the capacity to adjust oneself to immediate 
reality, Mr. Swing writes his spiritual biography as a man reborn 
to certitude of world government ow. His loyalty to the “vision 
of truth” which came upon him during a morning walk impelled 
him to devote a part to his radio time to outspoken preaching of 
the gospel of world sovereignty exercised through world govern- 
ment. Mankind now faces, he thinks, the greatest political need 
that ever confronted the human race. Fear of the atom bomb, 
he thinks, must lead to immediate action. The little volume, a 
collection of radio talks in sequence, is a lucid, urgent, compelling, 
and convincing tract which should be widely read and promptly 
heeded. 

Paut F. Douctass. 


Tue Losr War. A Japanese Reporter’s Inside Story. By 
Masuo Kato. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 264. 
$2.75. 

“The thunderous arrival of the first atomic bomb at Hiroshima, 
Japan, on August 6, 1945, was only a coup de grace for an empire 
already struggling in particularly agonizing death throes. . . . 
However fateful that moment may have been for all the world, 
whatever strange paths atomic force may have carved for the 
future history of mankind, it was for Japan . . . a kind of euthan- 
asia—a merciful relief.” 

These are some of the opening sentences of a book that is re- 
markable in several ways. It is the first book by a Japanese about 
the war to be published in English. It must have had General 
MacArthur’s permission or it could not have been published. It is 
an account of what happened inside Japan by a man in a position 
to know, trained as an observer and reporter and equipped with 
human understanding and sympathy such as few in any country 
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possess. It is written in clear, concise English. It is boldly and 
frankly told without a line of direct resentment towards either the 
militarists who brought disaster upon their own people or the 
“enemy” who now directs the affairs of Japan. 

Kato was correspondent of Domei, the Japanese Press Associa- 
tion, in Washington when the attack on Pearl Harbor was made. 
He was returned to Japan on the Gripsholm, with other Japanese. 
In Tokio he worked in the head office of the news agency from 
1942 down to the present. Having gone to college and spent 
crucial years in the United States, Foreign Ministers asked his 
advice about what to do in coming to terms with us at the end. 
Though he could not pass on his information to the public, he was 
one of the very few allowed to listen to American broadcasts 
throughout the war. 

He is one of the Japanese now working with the administra- 
tion in an effort to prevent another war. Any war between the 
United States and Russia, which some militarists hoped for, would, 
he says, prevent Japan’s recovery, since she would be the battle- 
field. 

Though Kato does not suggest it, the idea comes to this re- 
viewer that Japan has become a protectorate of the United States, 
—a long-lasting one. We have become one of the two “Great 
Powers” of Eastern Asia, which is a position of ominous potenti- 
in. FREDERICK Moore. 
Revicion In Russia. By Robert Pierce Casey. New York, Har- 

pers. 1946. 195 pp; index. $2.00. 

This is not a book designed to give a quick and easy picture of 
the contemporary prospects for religion in Russia. The material 
was presented first as the Lowell Lectures at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, during the spring of 1945. 

The first three of the author’s six chapters are devoted to a 
scholarly and interesting account of religion in Russia up to the 
Bolshevik revolution. The next three chapters furnish an equally 
scholarly picture of this aspect of Russian life up to the recent war 
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years. This portion of the book concludes with a well balanced 
surmise as to the future prospects for Orthodoxy, Roman Catholi- 
cism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Protestant Christianity, in 
their continuing conflict with the Soviet inspired literature of the 
cultural achievements of the new Russia operating without the 
benefits of organized religion. 

In a brief Epilogue written after the lectures had been de- 
livered the author brings his survey more completely up to date 
with an account of the more favorable indications of cooperation 
between the Soviet and the Church which have come upon the 
horizon in relatively recent months. He also notes the new com- 
plicating factors introduced by more and more Roman Catholic 
peoples being pulled into the Russian orbit. 

A reading of this book will make the reader vividly conscious of 
the mixed forces seeking to capture the “soul” of the Russian peo- 
ple; with the odds still in favor of State control within the for- 
anutine Seawe. Frep. S$. BuscHMEYER. 
FEDERAL GovERNMENT. By K. C. Wheare. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1946. Pp. 270, index. $3.00. 

The distinguished Professor of Government and Public Admin- 
istration in Oxford University has gathered together in this book 
the results of a study begun long before the War. He has had 
the cooperation of Professor A. L. Goodhart and Professor D. W. 
Brogan, both of whom have a ciose and advantageous knowledge 
of our American political system. Scholar-bred as he is, Wheare 
does not try to establish an academic dogma in Federal Govern- 
ment but rather takes the Constitutions of the United States, 
Australia, Canada, and Switzerland as examples of Federal Gov- 
ernment fer se stressing the differences that exist between federal 
constitutions and federal governments. It is interesting to analyze, 
along with Professor Wheare, the shortcomings of the federal con- 
situation adopted in 1871 by the German Empire. 

Professor Weare shows deep admiration for the American Con- 
stitution. In fact, he holds it to be the only pure form of con- 
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stitution bringing forth (since the popular election of United States 
Senators) as definite and pure a form of Federal Government as is 
found in the World today. 

The principle of organization upon which the American Asso- 
ciation of States was based under the article of Confederation in 
1777 was that of subordination of the general governments to the 
regional governments. Professor Wheare points out that the prin- 
cipal difference between the Articles and the Constitution of 1787 
lies in the fact that this idea was replaced with one in which the 
central government and the regional or State governments should 
be coordinate and independent in their respective spheres. 

The major emphasis after definitions have been accomplished is 
on the question of how Federal Government works and one of the 
most interesting chapters has to do with the expanding activity of 
social service and education which true Federal Governments take 
as their greatest responsibility. This book, at once scholarly and 
interesting, is readable. It contains a select bibliography and an 
index which will please the student and excite admiration as well 
for the author’s diligence and integrity of purpose. F.D 


Tue Unirep Nations Economic anp SociaL CounciL. By 
Dr. Herman Finer. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1946. 
Pp. 121. $0.50. 

Dr. Finer starts with a brief discussion of the main ideas under- 
lying the proposals for international cooperation through specialized 
agencies. He proceeds to a description of the agencies already in 
existence or in the process of formation—such as the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Educational and Cultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and finishes with an analysis of 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter as far as it concerns 
the social and economic programme. The full text of the Charter 
is given in an appendix. The discussions are both suggestive and 
informative and the book constitutes a handy commentary on one 
phase of the United Nations work. “<_ .— 
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Peace oF Minp. By Joshua Loth Liebman. New York, Simon 

& Schuster. 1946. Pp. 203. $2.50. 

If, as we believe, public opinion is sure to be the final arbiter of 
world peace, it would seem to be important that people attain for 
themselves internal equilibrium. 

Rabbi Liebman’s wisely hopeful book comes at a time when 
psychology and religion both need simple exposition. Disturbed 
and questing souls will find here much to explain their own inner 
conflicts, even more to guide them to balance, and to sane opti- 
mism for human society. Modern psychology, the author says, 
interprets man to himself; religion “brings a rich message of hope 
that this is a world based upon stable principles of truth, brother- 
hood, idealism, heroism, love, forgiveness. In a quite indepen- 
dent fashion . . . psychology strengthens and verifies these convic- 
tions of the sanctuary.” M. S. C. 


EuRoPEAN PopuLATION TRANSFERS, 1939-1945. By Joseph 
B. Schechtman. New York, Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 532. $5. 


The above volume is one of the first fruits of a research project 


embracing problems of postwar reconstruction carried on by the 
Institute of World Affairs. It presents a factual account of di- 
rected movements of national groups from their old homes in for- 
eign lands during the period of the Second World War and of 
their resettlement in new areas within the parent states, fully dis- 
cussing social and economic problems attending such mass migra- 


tions. 

This has been a phenomenon unparalleled in history, involving 
millions of individuals. Most of the transfers involved repatria- 
tion of German minorities—from South Tyrol, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Soviet Poland, Soviet Bessarabia, Soviet Bukovina, So- 
viet Wolhynia, Romania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Substantial 
groups of other peoples were, however, also affected—Croats, 
Magyars, Bulgars, Romanians, Jugoslavs, Estonians, Swedes and 
Finns. 

Such large shifts in population, hastily planned and badly man- 
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aged, were accompanied by great misery and suffering and led to 
acute financial distress among the individuals involved. All too 
often, people were unwelcome in their new homes where their 
arrival dispossessed old inhabitants or narrowed their economic 
opportunity. 

It is, however, felt that the elimination of trouble-breeding alien 
elements has materially reduced potential causes of conflict in the 
Old World and that, since such transfers will work in the direc- 
tion of peace in the long run, they are fully justified. 

Lowe: Racatz. 


THe Concress oF VieENNA. A Study in Allied Unity: 1812- 
1822. By Harold Nicolson. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946. Pp. 312, index, ill. $4. 

Mr. Nicolson warns the reader against being misled by analo- 
gies between the time we live in and the period which he describes. 
Certainly, the analogies are striking, and as long as they do not 
lure us into believing that the future will follow the pattern of the 
past they can not fail to deepen our understanding of the present. 

The story of the Congress of Vienna has often been told, though 
rarely with the same combination of succinct analysis of its prob- 
lems and vivid characterisation of its personalities. But the chief 
value of the book lies in the author’s reflections. Historical train- 
ing supplemented by experience of both diplomacy and politics 
enables him to rivet our attention on what he calls the invisible 
factors which determine historical events and whose mere exist~ 
ence is frequently forgotten by the professional historian when he 
interprets the events of the past. 

The book is a case study of the rise and decline of coalitions. 
Its most striking thesis is however of a more general nature, main- 
taining that as soldiers always prepare for the last war, statesmen 
too make the mistake of devising safeguards against the aggres- 
sion just overcome when they attempt to establish security for the 
future instead of taking measures against aggression that may be 
expected to result from the changes in world equilibrium. 


H. M. Spirzer. 
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Syria AND LesBanon, A Political Essay. By 4. K. Hourani. 
London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
402. $5. 


First authoritative book on Syria-Lebanon for twenty years, 
this is also the first of several books on the. Middle-East to be is- 
sued by Chatham House, England. Mr. Hourani has written ob- 
jectively and with restraint about these two countries where Arab 
nationalism first took root. This region is, too, in many ways the 
political nerve center of the Old World. 

The author thinks that these countries illustrate the vital po- 
litical problems arising from fundamental changes in a traditional 
society under the impact of western civilization. He traces the 
history of the region, Arab nationalism, the French mandate, 
Zionism and foreign interests. Several documents follow the text. 

The whole amounts to an informed and temperate picture of 
conditions in these Arab states, past and present. 


M. S. C. 


To Wuom PatestinE? By Frank Gervasi. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1946. Pp. 213. $2.50. 


In the chatty preface to this book Gervasi affirms that he likes 
Jews; also he has had some Moslem as well as Christian friends. 

For the war years he has been in Mediterranean lands and now 
writes what he tries to make an unbiased study of the Palestine 
question. 

The chapters deal with Palestine, the land and people. He 
analyses and evaluates statistics, events and prospects in relation to 
world affairs. He gives the texts of many pertinent documents. 

Admitting that he started out in his studies rather pro-Arab, his 
conclusion is that the burden of proof according to the facts he 
marshals, points to the justice of the Jewish claims in Palestine. 
“T still believe the Arabs have a case,” he says, “but the Jews 
have a better one.” “But the Palestine question as all agree, must 
be settled, if it is not already too late.” 


M. S. C. 
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Tue GERMAN Peop te, Their History and Civilization from the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Third Reich. By Veit Valentin, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 730, index. $6. 
With the reeducation of the German people, especially of its 

youth as a gigantic task before us, the need of a German history 

written as objectively as possible has been deeply felt. 

Veit Valentin has made here a valuable contribution to the 
history—political, military and cultural—of the German nation. 
It is not easy to concentrate in one volume a comprehensive pres- 
entation of more than a thousand years of the life of a nation. The 
condensed form, especially of the first half of the period makes 
the book appear too much a history of princes and dynasties at 
the expense of a more general study of the background. 

The second part, however, uses a broader approach, a lively 
style and allows the reader to participate in the author’s cosmo- 
politan culture and liberal leanings. One may regret, on the 
other hand that lack of familiarity with the life and political 
thinking of the German working man makes it hazardous to speak 
of a “national character.” Valentin himself recognizes this danger 
in his statement: “General judgements on a nation are risky. . . .” 

The book, nevertheless ought to be welcomed as one satisfying 
an urgent need. Tony SENDER. 


Tue Unirep Nations. Handbook on the New World Organi- 
zation. By Louis Dolivet. New York, Farrar, Strauss & Co. 
1946. Pp. 98, Appendix. $1.75. 

Beginning with a brief preface by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie this hand-book is one in all its parts which he who runs may 
read and understand. 

The author should be congratulated on the logical simplicity 
with which the structure and purpose of UN, and its various sub- 
divisions are arranged and explained. Documents and some in- 
valuable lists of personnel are set forth in a 53-page appendix. 

Mr. Dolivet, international correspondent for some years, served 
in the French air-force in the late war; also in the U. S. Army. 


M. S. C. 








DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


I. BackGRouNDs 

SPANISH FoLK-Porrry IN New Mexico. By Arthur Leon 
Campa. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 
1946. Pp. viii, 224. $3.00.) 

The first authoritative historical anthology of folk-poetry by 
the Spaniards in New Mexico; with background and origin of this 
important phase of Spanish-American literature. 

Tue Discovery oF FLoripa And Its DiscovERER JUAN PONCE 
DE Leon. By Edward W. Lawson (St. Augustine: Published 
by the author. 1946. Pp. viii, 127. Illus. Maps. $2.50.) 

A documented account of the life and times of Ponce de Leédn 
with emphasis on the fountain-of-youth story and its discovery and 
location; with excellent maps, a descriptive bibliography of Span- 
ish documents relating to Ponce, and a transcript of Spanish texts 
with English translation. 

INDIANS OF THE HiGH ANnpeEs. Edited by W. Stanley Rycroft. 
(New York: Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 330. Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 

A carefully-written and documented report of the Commission 
which studied the Indians of the high Andes with a view to estab- 


lishing a cooperative, Christian enterprise; suggested by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


II. Narionat PEeRiop 

Arr Travet Guipe To Latin America. By Jvan Bullot. (New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1946. Pp. xii, 369. Maps. 
$5.00.) 

An excellent, well-organized and helpful, but already out-of- 
date, guide for the air tourist to Latin America; with excellent 
maps. 

THE Economic Aspects OF ARGENTINE FEDERALISM. 1820- 
1852. By Myron Burgin. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1946. Pp. xiv, 304. $4.00.) 

A careful and scholarly study of the economic backgrounds and 
factors during a critical formative political period in Argentine 
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history; with fifty-one tables, a good working bibliography and 

a fair index. 

Our Son Pasuiv. By Alvin and Darley Gordon. Introduction 
by Kenneth MacGowan. (New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1946. Pp. xiv, 235. $2.75.) 
The interesting story of a Mexican Tarascan Indian boy 

“adopted” by the authors and how he and they learned about each 

other’s ways of life. 

BLoop IN THE STREETs. THE Lire AND RULE oF TRUJILLO. 
By Albert C. Hicks. Introduction by Quentin Reynolds. (New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc. 1946. Pp..xxiv, 230. Map. 
$2.75.) 

A damning picture of the Dominican Republic under one of 
the most absolute dictators of Latin America; told by a newspaper 


man. 

THe Latin AMERICAN Front. By Joseph F. Privitera. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 212. 
$2.25.) 

An attempt to interpret Latin America for Americans, and to 
appraise the good-neighbor policy in the light of the recent war. 


Concnas’ Mexican KitrcHen Cooxsook. By Catherine Ulmer 
Stokes. (San Antonio: The Naylor Company. 1946. Pp. xii, 
244. Illus. $3.00.) 

A “different” cookbook with recipes for every occasion, stories 
of Mexican customs, and a Spanish-English index. 

Monetary AND BanKING Rerorms IN Paracuay. By Robert 
Triffin. (Washington: Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 1946. Pp. viii, 170. Charts. Tables.) 

A comprehensive survey, published as the first of a series of 
booklets on the structure and functioning of monetary and bank- 
ing institutions in the Latin American countries. 

III. Aputt Fiction 

SPEAK THE Sin SortLy. By Cy Caldwell. (New York, Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1946. Pp. 332. $2.75.) 

The life, duties, and temptations of an Italian priest in a small 
Ecuadoran town; with excellent character sketches and well-told. 
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IV. CHILDREN’s Books 


THe AMERICAN ConTINENTs. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith 
Putnam Parker, and Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. (New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. 1946. Pp. vi, 134. Illus. 
Maps. $2.00.) ; 

A text for elementary students dealing with the peoples of the 
New World; with less than one-third of the volume devoted to 
Latin America; excellently illustrated with colored pictures and 
maps. ; 

Star Mountain anp OTHER LeEGENpDs oF Mexico. By Ca- 
milla Campbell. TMllustrated by Ena McKinney. (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1946. Pp. 
82, Illus. $2.50.) 

Twenty folk tales of Mexico from Aztec to recent times, excel- 
lently written for children; superbly illustrated in colors. 


A Pan AMERICAN JouRNEY. By Edene Lamb Castrillo. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 1946. Pp. xii, 301. Tlus. Map. 
$1.60.) 

A textbook for intermediate grades written in the form of a 
travel account; with list of references and films and review ex- 
ercises; excellently illustrated with photographs but with insuff- 
cient maps. 

Girt oF THE Eartu. By Pachita Crespi. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1946. Pp. 30. Illus. $1.25.) 

Descriptions of everyday life of a country family in Costa Rica, 
written for small children. 

Roses For Mexico. By Ethel Cook Eliot. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. vi, 119. $1.75.) 

The story of the virgin of Guadalupe of Mexico, well-told for 
children. 

UNDERSTANDING THE Latin AMERICANS. By Dorothy Kipling 
Farthing and Claude Anderson Phillips. (Chicago: Lyons and 
Carnahan. 1946. Pp. xii, 323. Illus. Maps.) 

A textbook for upper grades and junior high school students; 
well-written but poorly organized. 
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DomINIcAN REPUBLIC, IN Story AND Pictures. By Marguer- 
ite Henry. (Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company. 1946. 
Pp. 14. Illus. Map. $.75.) 
Another small volume in the series called “Pictorial Geog- 
raphy” written for children in the grades. 
Tuese Americas. By Samuel A. Johnson. (St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Company. 1946. Pp. viii, 485. Illus. Maps.) 
A brief survey of the history and civilization of twenty-two 
American nations, written for grade and perhaps high school 
students; with pronunciation aides in Castilian Spanish. 


- Tue Quest oF THE GoLpEN Conpor. By Clayton Knight. 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xiv, 346. Illus. 

Map. $2.50.) 

The story of two American boys and their father in search of 
Incan treasure; illustrated by the author. 

V. SPANISH AND PortuGcuEsE Grammars, Reapers, Etc. 
TeacH YoursELF Portucugse. By J. W. Barker. (Phila- 
delphia: David McKay Company, 1946. Pp. 196. $1.00.) 

The essentials of modern Portuguese grammar presented in a 
clear, practical, and interesting manner. 

SPANISH CONVERSATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Raymond L. Gris- 
mer and L. Clark Keating. (New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc. 1946. Pp. 157. Illus. $1.60.) 

A first semester Spanish conversational drill book and reader, 
dealing with experiences of South Americans in the United States; 
with sprightly drawings by Melva Taubner. 

Ast se APRENDE EL Espanot. By Laurel Herbert Turk. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Company, 1946. Pp. viii, 234. Illus. 
Maps. $1.40.) 

A beginning Spanish reader dealing with Latin American 
geography, history, peoples, and civilization; well-illustrated. 
PracTIcaL SPANIsH. By Laurel Herbert Turk. (D. C. Heath 

and Company. 1946. Pp. x, 241. Illus. Map. $2.00.) 

Fudamentals of grammatical and idiomatic constructions essen- 
tial for a command of the Spanish language; well-illustrated. 
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THREE Wor.p GrouPs In NEw YorK 

New York is host this fall to the following international groups 
meeting simultaneously. (1) Council of the “Big Four” foreign 
ministers, which was set up at Potsdam, 1945. This is not con- 
nected with UN. (2) General Assembly of the United Nations, 
representing fifty-one member nations, in plenary session, meeting 
at Flushing Meadows, Long Island. (3) Security Council of the 
United Nations composed of eleven member nations including the 
“Big Five,” meeting at Lake Success. 


UN AssemBLy Facts 

It is the deliberative body of the United Nations. Its member- 
ship consists of five delegates and five alternates from each of the 
51 member nations. Meeting began October 23, to last for six 
to seven weeks. President is Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister 
of Belgium. Main Issues to come before the Assembly—Limita- 
tion of Security Council veto, possible action against Franco Spain, 
proposals to care for Europe’s war refugees, plans for reconstruc- 
tion of war-devastated areas, selection of site for permanent UN 
headquarters, creation of UN trusteeship council and perhaps pro- 
posals for future of Palestine. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND FunpD Now EsraBLisHED 

Both the Bank and the Fund envisioned by the Bretton Woods 
agreement, July 1944, are now going concerns. The Bank, 
with its capital put up by participating countries, will grant loans 
to finance projects to develop the borrowing country’s economy. 
The Funp is intended to keep the values of national currencies in 
a steady relation to one another. 


First CasE FoR WorLp Court 
Great Britain has given the Court its first case by submitting 
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te it her long-standing dispute with Guatemala over boundaries in 
Honduras. 


Peace Piea Put in “Gop Save THE Kinc” 

On the King’s order the pugnacious second stanza of the song 
“God Save the King” has been deleted and a new one substi- 
tuted. The new stanza was written more than 80 years ago by 
a preacher, W. E. Hockson, and was sung in a service of inter- 
cession for the UN Oct. 20 this year. It reads— 


Nor on this land alone— That men should brothers be, 
But be God’s mercies known _And form one famliy 
From shore to shore. The wide world o’er. 


Lord, make the nations see 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY Union SuB-COMMITTEES 

Two sub-committees of the Union are scheduled to meet in 
Paris early in January. They are the Committee on reorganiza- 
tion of the Union, a committee set up by the Council at Copen- 
hagen, and that on Reparations and Transfers of Populations, 
which was set up at St. Moritz under the committee on Economic 
and Financial questions. 


New UNIverRsiITy In Norway 

Norway plans to create as soon as possible a new University at 
Bergen, which will relieve the pressure on the University of Oslo. 
Like that in the capital, Bergen will provide free instruction. Ten 
Professors and twenty-five assistants now at the Bergen Museum 
are already instructing 200 students, 2,000 being the goal. 


G. I. Srupents in SWEDEN 

The University of Stockholm offers for the spring of 1947 
special courses for American students especially veterans. Con- 
ducted in English, instruction will cover Swedish language, Scan- 
dinavian history, social and political, and scientific developments 
in Sweden. 
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NoveMBER “UNESCO MontH” 

In designating a month in which to study The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Secretary 
Byrnes said: “I know of no task more challenging, more difficult 
or more hopeful than the task of UNESCO: to advance the cause 
of peace through understanding among peoples. UNESCO is 
both a symbol and an instrument of our determination to construct 
the defenses of peace in the minds and hearts of men.” 


AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE COMMISSION 

A joint commission to study Philippine budgetary and financial 
problems has been agreed upon by President Truman and Presi- 
dent Roxas. There will be co-chairmen from each country and 
representatives of State and Treasury Departments as well as of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
CrrcuLaTIon oF “AMERIKA ILLUSTRATED” GROWING 

Distribution within the Soviet Union of “Amerika Illustrated,” 
the Russian-language magazine published by the United States 
Department of State, has begun at the new quintupled figure of 
50,000 copies. 


Cuina-U. S. Five-Year TREATY 

A new treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation has been 
initialed by China and the United States. It is based on reciproc- 
ity and “‘Most-favored Nation” treatment and is understood some- 
what to modify the old “Open Door” policy. Except for immi- 
gration policy, present and future, rights of travel and residence 
for trade purposes are granted to each country. When, in 1943 
the U. S. renounced extraterritoriality in China a trade treaty was 
promised six months after the close of the war. 


Hrrouiro Gives New ConstIruTIon 

The Emperor of Japan, on November 3, announced a new 
constitution. In it he reduces the status of the throne to a “Na- 
tional Symbol.” ‘The document renounces war and expresses a 
wish to see “Permanent peace founded on Justice and Order 
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throughout the world.” This constitution becomes operative in six 
months. Meanwhile the Parliament has to enact various basic 
laws to implement it. 

Gen. MacArthur said, in an address, that this liberal charter 
marks a great stride forward toward world peace. 


CzecH YouTtH ACTIVE IN RELIEF 

The Czech Youth Federation, founded May, 1945, is doing 
stalwart service in reconstruction and relief. Voluntary work in 
the fields during harvest amounted to over 11 million hours; and 
in factories the Federation has organized production competition, 
one factory with another. Three deputies in parliament represent 
the youth of the country. 


CENTENNIAL IN LIBERIA 

In September Liberia celebrated 100 years of life. Founded by 
American negroes, freed-men from this country, Liberia, with 
cordial American backing has fashioned free institutions modeled 
on those of the United States. The State Department lately an- 
nounced a plan to open in Monrovia, capital of Liberia, a library 
and a cultural center, open to all Liberians. 


ApMIRAL Bristot Hospirar 

Joseph C. Grew former ambassador to Turkey and Japan, is 
heading a campaign to raise funds for a new school of nursing for 
the Admiral Bristol Hospital in Istanbul. The hospital, founded 
in 1920 was renamed last November in honor of the late Admiral 
Bristol, U. S. High Commissioner and Ambassador to Turkey, 
1919-1927. Our readers and members will recall that for a 
short time before his death, in 1939, Admiral Bristol, always in- 
terested in world peace, was the President of the American Peace 
Society. 


Care oF War-OrRPHANS 

The Committee for the Care of European Children is sponsor- 
ing an appeal for funds for the coming year. It plans to bring to 
the United States and place in foster-homes children from the 
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American zone of occupation who have been orphaned by war 
or Nazi persecution. 


BraziLian CaPITAL TO BE Movep 

The new constitution for Brazil contains a clause making it 
mandatory to move the capital to a more central point in the in- 
terior. The present Federal District around Rio de Janeiro will 
become a new state, named Guanabara. 


Americans WIN Peace AwarpD 

The Nobel Peace Prize, given this year for the first time since 
1939, is shared by two Americans, Dr. John R. Mott, 81, long 
prominent in Y.M.C.A. and other national and international re- 
ligious organizations, and Dr. Emily Greene Balch, 79, a pacifist 
for many years and active especially in the Woman’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. The full prize amounts to about 


$34,000. 


ScIENTIsTs PREFER Worms 

It is not the charming old folk-tale of a sunken “Land of Lyon- 
esse” where cathedral bells still chime beneath the waters which 
convinces scientists that land once connected France and Britain. 


Professor F. E. Zeuner, famous geologist, has lately reported his 
findings on the ancient land bridge. He thinks the final break- 
through of the English Channel occurred 7000-5000 B.C. His 
conclusions are based, not so much on legends, but on certain flint 
weapons and especially upon fossilized worms found on both 
shores of the Channel. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

Since the close of the war many libraries, especially abroad, are 
ordering from us complete years of Wortp AFFairs to bring 
their series up-to-date. Some numbers are now quite cleaned out 
from our stock. If you have on hand, and can spare them it 
would help us for you to send us copies of the following issues. 

Vol. 105, No. 1, March, 1942. 

Vol. 105, No. 4, December, 1942. 
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